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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 


In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of * 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 


The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 


The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 


1. By publications, including monographs end The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. Bythe maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 


4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 


5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
ofices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. [his correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 


7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 

ere is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 

eview, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
ro the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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PROFESSOR RIEMANN WITH THREE OF HIS BLIND-DEAF PUPILS 


: The teacher here is communicating by means of the touch-alphabet with the little girl, 
: who transmits his words in the same manner from the first boy to the second, the latter then 
repeating Professor Riemann’s remark aloud. (See “Schools for the Deaf in North Europe, 


page 605 sqq.) 
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THE EYE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR DEAF EARS 


“THE GREATEST LOSS TO ANY ONE WHO IS DEAF IS THE LOSS OF UNDERSTANDING 
SPEECH ’’—THE FACTORS AND OFFICE OF LIP-READING AND THE 
MIND-TRAINING THAT COMES FROM ITS STUDY. 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


Principal, New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing ; Editor of ‘‘ The Review’s ”’ 
Department for Lip-Readers 


EpirortaL NoteE.—More than seventy teachers of lip-reading, 
distributed over twenty-three States, besides the District of 
Columbia, Canada, England, and Mexico, use, or rely to some 
extent, on the Nitchie System of Lip-Reading. Mr. Nitchie, 
who is a Phi Beta Kappa man of Amherst, class of 1890, is the 
founder and principal of the New York School for the Hard- 
of-Hearing, which has been in existence since 1901. His system 
of lip-reading ts the result of hard experience, for he became 
deaf at 14. Mr. Nitchie is the author of a number of works on 
lip-reading, which have been already noticed in THE REVIEW, 
and has also been publisher and editor of a monthly magazine, 
“Courage,” issued in the interest of the deaf. In taking up the 
Department on Lip-Reading for Tur Review, Mr. Nitchie 
therefore enters upon familiar work. The aim of this depart- 
ment will be to promote the study of lip-reading among those 
for whom this art was designed. It will also be used as a 
medium for any form of helpfulness or uplift that suggests 
itself. The following article was read by Mr. Nitchie on De- 
cember 9 before the New York Academy of Medicine, Section 
on Otology, and, as it deals with some fundamental considera- 
tions incident to the practise of lip-reading, it may be considered 
in a sense as introductory to his department. 


T is well known that the blind in a 

measure substitute hearing for sight; 
sounds of traffic in a busy street are a 
confused roar to the untrained ear, but 
to the experienced blind man they are a 
fairly reliable guide on his way. Even 
to a greater degree can the deaf man 
train his eye to substitute for his deaf 
ears. If you will watch my mouth as I 
am speaking now, you will see many 


clearly defined movements’ of the lips, 
perhaps even of the tongue. The eye 
trained to associate certain movements 
with certain sounds has the power of in- 
terpreting these movements into words 
and sentences. 

A very large percentage of the deaf 
are, I believe, incurable, at least at the 
present state of medical and surgical 
knowledge. The greatest loss to any one 
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who is deaf is the loss of understanding 
speech. Inability to hear music or the 
voices of nature is a deprivation; bit 
inability to hear spoken language is a 
calamity, unless other means than the 
ear can be found to convey the message 
to the brain; for in the ability to under- 
stand spoken language lies the way not 
only to the pleasures of life, but to the 
truest necessities of the soul and body. 

Deafness is a physical bar to employ- 
ment second only to blindness, and bears 
especially heavily on the man who, de- 
pendent on others for his salary, becomes 
deaf in adult life. Lip-reading, or 
speech-reading, “that subtile art,” as Dr. 
John Bulwer said in 1648, “which may 
inable one with an Observant Ejie to see 
what any man Speaks by the moving of 
his Lips,” is a valuable substitute for 
hearing, as far as spoken language is 
concerned, though, like any other substi- 
tutes, it has its serious limitations. By it 
the sense of sight is forced to interpret 
a medium for expressing thought which, 
throughout the history of the race, has 
been developed for the needs of the sense 
of hearing. I shall show later how im- 
perfectly spoken language is fitted to the 
requirements of successful lip-reading. 

The problem of the teacher varies ac- 
cording to the class of the deaf to which 
his pupil belongs, for the deaf-mute’s 
needs are only in part the needs of the 
hard-of-hearing. My work lies with the 
hard-of-hearing—and by that term I 
mean those who, either partly or totally 
deaf, became so after having acquired 
speech and language—and it is of their 
problem of which I shall speak particu- 
larly. It is not only their problem; its 
solution becomes also the solution of the 
problem of the deaf-mute after he ac- 
quires speech and language. 

With the deaf-mute, speech, language, 
and lip-reading go hand in hand; ability 
in one grows as it grows in the others. 
The language and speech which a deaf- 
mute child must be taught through the 
senses of sight and touch, the hearing 
child absorbs naturally, without con- 
scious effort, through the ear; and, in 
addition, the deaf child must be taught 
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to “hear with the eyes’ —a task never set 
for the normal child. 

The language problem is not only a 
question of vocabulary; it is also the 
problem of grammatical forms and con- 
struction, and of idiom. The speech 
problem involves a knowledge of the 
formation of the different sounds, con- 
stant practice in the use of them, and 
accent, tone, and rhythm. We who gain 
our speech through the ear do not have 
to be taught these things; probably nine 
out of ten of us have no more idea of 
how we use or move the organs when we 
speak than we have of how we digest our 
food. 

Some deaf-mutes have a more or less 
rudimentary sense of hearing which can 
be developed by aural or auricular train- 
ing. How much the hearing can actually 
be increased is a question, but at least a 
more accurate conception of the sounds, 
of accent, tone, and rhythm can be incul- 
cated than through oral training alone. 

The problem of lip-reading for the 
deaf-mute is in many respects that of the 
hard-of-hearing, but is made much more 
difficult for him by reason of his limited 
vocabulary. As soon, however, as a 
good vocabulary is acquired, and as soon 
as he is no longer “mute,” then his prob- 
lems in reading the lips and those of the 
hard-of-hearing are much the same. The 
hard-of-hearing of course do not have 
the problem of speech and language. 

I have entitled my paper “Educating 
the Eye to Substitute for Deaf Ears”; 
more correctly it might be “Educating 
the Mind, with the Help of the Eyes, to 
Substitute for Deaf Ears”; for the prob- 
lem of teaching lip-reading is truly a 
psychological problem. Both the eyes 
and the mind must be trained, but mind- 
training is the more important factor. 

The difficulties for the eyes to over- 
come are two: first, the obscurity of 
many of the movements, and, second, the 
rapidity of their formation. That spoken 
language is not well adapted to the pur- 
pose of lip-reading is evident from the 
many sounds that are formed within the 
mouth or even in the throat. The differ- 
ence between vocal and non-vocal con- 
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sonants is absolutely invisible to the eye. 
The aspirate h, as in “hat,” cannot be 
seen; there is no visible difference be- 
tween “hat” and “at.” The consonants 
formed by the back of the tongue and 
soft palate, k, hard g, ng, are seldom re- 
vealed to the eye of the lip-reader ; like- 
wise, certain tongue consonants, as ¢, d, 
n, and y, present almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. Double tongue consonants, as 
nt, nd, It, Id, are also just as indefinite 
and obscure in their visible formation. 

See the result: the following words* 
are not only difficult, but also, because 
their consonants are practically invisible, 
and because the vowel is the same in 
each, are in facial appearance almost as 
alike as two peas: end, Ed, egg, hen, 
head, held, yet, yen, ten, tent, tend, Ted, 
debt, den, dead, dent, dealt, net, Ned, 
knelt, deck, neck, get, ken, Kent, keg. 
Twenty-six of them! And this is not 
all, for long @ is hardly distinguishable 
from short @, so that to the twenty-six 
we will add: ate, eight, aid, ache, hate, 
hailed, taint, Dane, date, nailed, take, 
gate, gait, gain, gained, Kate, cake— 
seventeen more, making forty - three 
words which the eye unaided has the 
greatest difficulty to tell apart. If the 
lip-reader were making over the lan- 
guage he would cast all these difficult 
consonants into limbo, and along with 
them some of the more difficult vowels, 
as short i, long @, short @, long @, and 
short i. 

Rapidity of the movements is another 
serious difficulty in the way of successful 
lip-reading. From 1/12 to 1/13 of a 
second is the average time per movement 
in ordinary speech. This is the average, 
but some movements are of course 
slower, while others, particularly those 
for unaccented syllables, are much 
quicker. 

With such difficulties as these, the 
wonder is that any one can read the lips 
at all. Eye-training can never eliminate 
them, though it can lessen them in a 
measure. The method should aim first 
always to study or see the movements in 


*It is recommended that the reader practise 
these words before the mirror.—Eo. 


words or sentences, not formed singly 
by themselves. Sounds pronounced singly 
all tend to be exaggerated, and many 
of them even to be grossly mispro- 
nounced. Moreover, one movement often 
modifies decidedly the appearance of 
another connected with it in a word. 
For example, long @ usually tends to 
show a slight drawing back of the cor- 
ners of the mouth, as in “thief”; but, 
after sh, as in “sheep,” this is rarely 
visible. 

In the second place the method should 
aim always to study or see the move- 
ments as the words are pronounced 
quickly. It is true that it would be 
easier to see them when spoken slowly, 
but it is also true that to produce the best 
results the eye should be trained from 
the first to see things as they must always 
be seen in ordinary speech, and that is 
rapidly. 

And, in the third place, the method 
should aim to inculcate a nearly infalli- 
ble accuracy and quickness of perception 
of the easier movements, leaving to the 
mind in large measure the task of sup- 
plying the harder movements. 

With the eye thus trained it often hap- 
pens that the lip-reader’s impression is 
that of actually hearing what is said. If 
I put the tubes of a phonograph into my 
ears, so that I can hear every word, and 
close my eyes, unbidden and without 
conscious effort the vision of the moving 
lips of the speaker forming the flow of 
the words passes before my mind. 

Although it is not possible for the eye 
to see each and every movement, it is 
possible for the mind to grasp a complete 
impression without even the conscious- 
ness that it has “supplied” so many of 
the movements and sounds. The chief 
difficulties in the way of the mind in 
lip-reading may be indicated by describ- 
ing that type of mind which is uniformly 
most successful, and that is a mind 
which is quick to respond to impressions, 
or quick in its reaction time, and a mind 
in which the synthetic qualities are domi- 
nant. The difficulties, then, are to over- 
come the opposite conditions or tenden- 
cies, and the aim is to develop the mind 
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to the utmost along the line of these 
favoring conditions. 

Fortunately thought is quicker than 
speech. Testing myself with a selected 
passage that I know by heart, it takes me 
fifteen seconds to think of it word by 
word, and thirty-five seconds to read it 
aloud. To develop quick perception, 
practice is the essential; that is, slow 
speech, word-by-word utterance, must be 
avoided, and all forms of exercise must 
be given to the pupil up to the limit of 
speed which his ability will allow. This 
undoubtedly makes the work harder for 
the time being, but it results in more 
rapid progress. 

Not only is thought quicker than 
speech; thought need not formulate 
every word to have clear conceptions. 
Thought skips; thought looks ahead and 
anticipates. So that a correct under- 
standing of an idea is possible without a 
word-for-word accuracy. That is the 
way the baby understands what is said 
to him. I will say to my little boy, a 
year and a half old, “How does daddy 
shave himself in the morning?” That 
he understands every word is not possi- 
ble; probably “daddy” and “shave” are 
the only ones he really knows. But that 
he understands what I say he makes evi- 
dent when he goes through the motion 
of shaving his own face with his finger. 

The method of mind-training should 
aim to develop this power of grasping 
thoughts as wholes, and to avoid strictly 
anything that will enhance the opposite 
tendency of demanding verbal accuracy 
before anything is understood at all. 
There are many minds of the latter type ; 
they are literal, analytical, unimaginative. 
Yet there are very few who are alto- 
gether of this kind; most of us, however 
analytical, have some synthetic powers, 
some ability of putting things together, 
of constructing the whole from the parts, 
of quick intuition. It is by developing 
these powers: that real success in lip- 
reading can be attained, and it is by 
working along these lines that the surest 
way is found in the end to the under- 
standing of every word. Even you, who 
hear, often have an experience like this: 


Some one will make a remark which you 
fail to understand; the word “what’’ is 
on your lips, but before it is fairly ut- 
tered the whole sentence will come to 
you like a flash. When this intuitive, 
synthetic power is highly developed, the 
“natural-born” lip-reader is the result. 

I feel sure, from what is known of the 
men, that Prescott, the historian, would 
have easily learned lip-reading, while the 
analytical Bancroft would have found it 
much more difficult ; that Seton Thomp- 
son would be quick to master it, and that 
John Burroughs would be slower ; that 
Roosevelt would be an expert, and that 
Hughes would be a novice. I have re- 
peatedly found among my pupils that 
those who can play music readily at sight 
are apt in reading the lips, for such 
ability implies both quick reaction time 
and the intuitive mind. 

I develop the synthesis qualities in my 
pupils by various kinds of exercises. 
For the homophenous words, such as the 
list of forty-three which I have men- 
tioned, | give sentences containing the 
different words, compelling the mind to 
insert the right word according to the 
thought of the sentence. For example, 
in the sentence, “Did you have a soft- 
boiled egg for breakfast?” egg is the 
only possible word from the entire list 
that fits the rest of the thought. Or, take 
the sentence, “Will you — me a drink of 
water?” If I say that inaudibly, supply- 
ing the missing word, “Will you get me 
a drink of water?” who would not know 
the right word to select from the forty- 
three? 

Other means of developing the syn- 
thetic qualities are by the use of conver- 
sation, stories, and lectures, coaching the 
mind to grasp the idea, even if words 
are lost—by telling stories in one form 
and then repeating the same thought with 
entirely different wording—by asking 
questions to which the pupil replies, if 
the thought is understood, even if many 
of the words are lost. 

Does not this mean guess-work? Yes; 
but a trained and intelligent guess-work 
that knows how to act along the line of 
the natural associations suggested by the 
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word or words that have been under- 
stood. Guess-work cannot be entirely 
eliminated, but it can be guided, and it 
is by such guidante that lip-reading be- 
comes feasible for ordinary colloquial 
utterance. If dependence is had only 
upon eye-training it tends to compel a 
necessity for slow, word-by-word speech 
and exaggeration: or “mouthing.” 

What degree of skill can a lip-reader 
expect to attain? and how long does it 
take? ‘These are natural questions, but 
cannot be answered categorically. What 
some can attain in three months, others 
cannot acquire short of a year; and the 
highest degree of skill, as in any art, is 
open only to the few. but three lessons 
a week for three months will, with most 
pupils, give a very satisfactory and prac- 
tical skill. I may be pardoned if I speak 
of myself. I can sometimes understand 
a lecture or sermon, depending upon con- 
ditions of light, of the subject, of the 
speaker's mouth and manner, etc.; less 
often can I understand a play. I am 
called a good lip-reader, but I know bet- 
ter ones. With a very few exceptions, 
such a degree of skill is possible to every 
one as to make home life and _ social 
friendships a joy once more, and, though 
it may not be an infallible resource in 
business, it may for all be an invaluable 
aid. Lip-reading can never do all that 
good ears ought to do, but what it can 
do is almost a miracle. 

Two objections to lip-reading I occa- 
sionally hear from physicians: (1) That 
it is too great a strain on the eyes, and 
(2) that, by relieving the ears from 
hearing, there is a tendency to deteriora- 
tion in hearing from lack of exercise. 

The strain upon the eyes at first is 
truly no small one; but I have repeatedly 
found that those who complain of eye- 
strain during their first lessons, later 
never think any more about it. I have 
not strong eyes, and now, though I use 
them in reading the lips every day and 
all day long, they are seldom over-tired. 
If the lip-reader is careful from the first 
to cease using the eyes at the first symp- 
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tom of tire, I believe that no harm can 
result and gradually the eyes will be able 
to do more and more. . 

The objection in regard to the dete- 
rioration of hearing I believe to be the 
reverse of true. Dr. Albert Barnes, in 
“The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette” of 
a year ago last October, said: ‘People 
with ear-strain should spare the hearing 
as much as possible, and, instead of 
straining the ear to catch what is said, 
they should watch the lips more. In 
other words, the eyes should be called 
upon to help the ears.”” Moreover, with 
pupils who have enough hearing to hear 
the sound of the voice, I advise and. 
encourage them to use ears and eyes in 
fullest codperation, one helping the other. 

Under such circumstances, and also in 
view of the fact that the ear involun- 
tarily gets exercise with every sound that 
comes to it, whether the strain to hear is 
made or not, I do not—speaking as a lay- 
man—see how any harm can be done to 
the ears by lip-reading, and in all my 
experience I have never found any evi- 
dence of such harm. On the contrary, 
several times pupils have reported to me 
an actual betterment of the hearing, 
though how much lip-reading had to do 
with it and how much other conditions 
I do not pretend to say. 

Lip-reading, then, is not a cure for 
deafness, nor is it even a cure for all the 
ills of deafness; but from some of the 
worst ills it is a true alleviation. It takes 
first place on the majority of occasions 
over all mechanical devices. For those 
completely deaf, or so deaf as to make 
mechanical devices out of the question, 
lip-reading is the only resource. For 
those whose deafness still allows them to 
hear the sound of the voice, it obviates 
the necessity of using these more or less 
cumbersome and inconvenient contri- 
vances. Even at such times when these 
devices can be used to advantage, watch- 
ing the lips helps to make them more 
useful and more reliable. Under any 


circumstances, lip-reading has in it the 
power to make deafness of whatever de- 
gree much easier to bear. 
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EDUCATION OF THE VERY YOUNG DEAF CHILD 


“*TO SAVE THE FIRST FIVE YEARS TO EDUCATION IS TO GIVE DEAF CHILDREN BETTER 
CONTACT WITH THEIR FELLOW-MEN, AND TO MAKE THEM LESS DEPEND- 
ENT ON THE STATE IN THEIR ADULT YEARS” 


BY JAMES KERR LOVE, M. D. 


Aural Surgeon, Glasgow Royal Infirmary; Aurist, Glasgow Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf; Medical Correspondent of ‘‘ The Volta Review ”’ 


HERE is little doubt that within 

recent years the center of interest 
in the field of the education of the deaf 
has shown a tendency to move from the 
child of school age to the very young 
deaf child. By the child of school age 
I mean the child between the ages of 
6 and 16 years—the child as he is re- 
ceived by the institutions and day schools 
for the deaf. Compulsory education of 
the deaf, the earlier admission of deaf 
children to the institutions and schools, 
and the more thorough application of the 
oral method have done much to bridge 
the chasm separating the deaf from the 
hearing. 

Although the day is still some way 
off, | think we are approaching the time 
when nearly every deaf child of good 
mentality and with good sight will com- 
municate by speech and by speech-read- 
ing with the members of the community 
who make up his family and business 
circles. Apart from the use of language 
and the acquisition of knowledge, this 
is the goal which should be set up at 
the end of a deaf child’s school career, 
and, unless it be attained, in the majority 
of cases the system under which educa- 
tion is carried on is comparatively a 
failure. 

I need not stay to prove that, judged 
by this standard, the education of the 
deaf child is a comparative failure. It 
is not true that most deaf children, even 
when orally taught, continue to make 
speech the chief means of communica- 
tion in the family and business circles 
after they leave school. In my own 


country it is not so; in Ireland it is 
hardly ever the case, and there is no 
pretence that it is so. 


In Scotland it is 


seldom the case, although a good deal 
of speech under the title of the combined 
method is taught, and in England, al- 
though the use of speech in after life is 
commoner than in Ireland or Scotland, 
the results are poor compared with what 
they should be. 

That a happier state of matters is 
arising is sure. Physiology teaches us 
that it can be done. Experience, when 
neither time nor money is an object, 
shows that it is nearly always done, and 
any thoughtful study of the lives of the 
deaf shows us that, cost what it may, it 
is cheaper in the end to do this thing. 


Factors Making for Better Speech- 
Teaching 


Making for this happier state of 
things are two or three movements al- 
ready inaugurated: the medical inspec- 
tion of school children, the classification 
of deaf children on a clinical basis, and 
the extension of the school life of the 
deaf child. And yet, unless the last 
movement—the extension of the school 
period—be carried in the right direction, 
the other two, I fear, will not of them- 
selves effect the purpose in view. 

Our present system of education in 
schools and institutions is not meant to 
deal with deaf children under 6 or 7 
years old; our present laws do not recog- 
nize education before this age. Both the 
system and the laws assume that deaf 
and hearing children at 6 or 7 years of 
age are alike, whereas teachers know that 
they differ radically. ‘They know that 
the deaf child at 7 is unequal in many 
respects to the hearing. child of 18 
months or 2 years, and they find that the 
loss of the years between 2 and 7 is irre- 
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trievable. ‘These are the years of lan- 
guage and speech formation, and there 
are no other five years quite like them 
between the cradle and the grave. That 
is one cause of the comparative failure 
of oral work, and it is the reason why 
the center of interest in the field of the 
education of the deaf is shifting from 
the school-room to the nursery. 


When to Start the Deaf Child’s 
Education 


Assuming that these five years are im- 
portant to the deaf child, how are they 
to be saved for educational work? To 
save them is to give meaning, interest, 
and joy to the dark childhood of young 
deaf children; it is to give immediate 
hope and delightful work to the dis- 
tressed parents of these children, and it 
is to give less toil and better results to 
the teachers in the schools for the deaf. 
If these be not sufficient reasons, | add 
that to save these years is to give deaf 
children better contact with their fellow- 
men, and to make them less dependent 
on the State in their adult years. How, 
then, are these years to be used? By 
starting the education of the deaf child 
as soon as he becomes deaf or as soon 
as he is discovered to be deaf. 

Avoiding details, which teachers are 
better able to furnish, I think I may indi- 
cate the general lines on which the edu- 
cation of very young deaf children might 
be undertaken. 

There are three things which must be 
accomplished before the very young deaf 
child can be successfully trained : 

1. The acquisition of an accurate 
knowledge by the physician of the causes 
of deafness in young children, and of 
the principles of articulation and of 
speech- or lip-reading. This can be done 
at post-graduate classes, or in a larger 
and surer way by instruction of the 
senior medical student. ‘The foundation 
of lectureships on defects of speech in 
the great medical schools would insure 
that the medical student had the neces- 
sary instruction. Some provision for the 
Notification of the occurrence of deafness 
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by the doctor to the school authorities 
should also be made. 

2. The instruction of the parents or 
guardians of young deaf children in the 
management of these children, and par- 
ticularly in the principles of speech- and 
lip-reading. This could be best accom- 
plished in connection with— 

3. The establishing of teaching ar- 
rangements for deaf children between 
the ages of two and seven years. In 
America, this is accomplished for a small 
minority of the well-to-do deaf by tak- 
ing these very young deaf children into 
private schools, and there the work is 
well done. But there are two objections 
to this: the cost is anything from £80 
to £200 per year, and the children are 
taken away from their homes at a time 
when such a separation is most painful 
to the parents and most hurtful to the 
child. The cheapest and the best way 
of educating very young deaf children 
is (a) by founding nursery schools to 
which these children would be taken 
daily, and to which the mothers would 
have free access; or (b), by having ar- 
ticulation teachers visit the homes of 
very young deaf children and give some 
instruction to both parent and child. 


Objects of Speech-Training in 
Babyhood 


On the whole I favor the second plan, 
or at least.an arrangement by which the 
second plan is included, for the visits of 
a teacher to the home of a deaf poor 
child would have a good influence on the 
whole home life, and the mother would 
learn much more in an hour from such 
a visit than she would from an hour in 
the school-room. Probably a combina- 
tion of these two plans would in large 
cities be found the most effective. 

Now, what might we expect from such 
an arrangement as this? Chiefly the de- 
velopment of the nascent speech instinct 
at the time when that development is 
easiest and most natural. We would not 
get good speech, and I am not sure that 
much time should be spent at this stage 
on articulation. But the child would be 
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TWO BLIND-DEAF BOYS CONVERSING IN THE PRESENCE OF THEIR TEACHER 


This picture, as well as the frontispiece and other photographs of the blind-deaf illus- 
trating the article on “Schools for the Deaf in North Europe,” were taken at Professor 
Riemann’s school for the blind-deaf at Nowawes, Germany. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN NORTH EUROPE 


FROM THE PAPERS OF FRANCES WETTSTEIN, PRINCIPAL OF THE MILWAUKEE DAY 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AS ARRANGED 


BY CARL THEODORE WETTSTEIN 


NCE I came across an anecdote 
about some great philosopher who 
presented one of his disciples with a 
book which he had just finished reading. 
“I have marked those passages which 
seemed to me to be worth most con- 
sideration,” said the philosopher. 

Next evening the disciple reappeared 
in a state of great perplexity. 

“Those passages, master,” he began, 
“IT do not understand. Why did you 
mark them? None of them, I know, are 
in accord with your own views.” 

The philosopher smiled. “That,” said 
he, “is the reason I marked them.” 

The point of this story is that, when 
one mentally underlines the thoughts and 
practises which accord with his own and 
dismisses unconsidered all other thoughts 
and practises, his mental development 
ends right there. 

And so, in writing about my daugh- 
ter’s “Lehrwanderung” (tour of study) 
among the schools for the deaf in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Germany and England, 
I shall write little or nothing about the 
educational practise and theory which 
coincide with our own here on this side 
of the Atlantic; for that which we know 
we do not need to know over again; and, 
on the other hand, if, as Josh Billings 
says, “We know a lot that ain’t so,” the 
fact that other people have the same 
possibly false knowledge surely will not 
help to wean us from our error. 


WO salient points on which educa- 

tional practise in the treatment of 
the deaf differs in Europe from that fol- 
lowed in America relate to the classifica- 
tion of the pupils and the emphasis 
placed on industrial training. Both 
classification and industrial education are 
theoretically recognized in this country, 
of course, but the practise of them in 
Europe differs so widely in degree from 


that in this country that the likeness 
in educational theory serves only to 
heighten the contrast. 

In all the countries of North Europe, 
the deaf, as a rule, are classified both ac- 
cording to mentality and according to the 
form of deafness from which they suffer. 

The large cities maintain separate 
schools or classes in different sections 
for those with slight defective hearing, 
for those who had lost their hearing 
after they had acquired language, and 
for those who are mentally below par. 
In this way the work of educating the 
so-called “typical” deaf, or those chil- 
dren of average mentality wholly or 
almost wholly deaf since birth or infancy, 
can proceed unhampered. These pupils 
all live at home, or else are boarded out 
in families. If the parents of these chil- 
dren are unable to maintain them, the 
communities in which they live are 
obliged by law to provide for their sup- 
port. All pupils are taught to speak and 
to read the lips, and all are taught wholly 
by speech methods. 

Possibly the prime object in the educa- 
tion of -the deaf in every country visited 
is to make them self-supporting. In Ger- 
many the boy is compelled by law to 
attend the common evening, or “con- 
tinuation” school, while he is learning a 
trade. ‘These continuation schools are 
technical or trade schools for boys and 
girls, and are in session from four until 
eight o’clock. The academic work with 
the deaf is given by specialists. In Eng- 
land, where the factory has superseded 
the master’s workshop and the appren- 
tice system, it is hard to find good posi- 
tions for the deaf who have not learned 
a trade. As a result, trade schools for 
deaf girls and boys have been established. 
When the children attain the age of 13. 
they attend these schools, where they are 
taught to be skilled with their hands. 
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The feeble-minded deaf are sent to 
residential schools, or institutions which 
are considered to be permanent homes 
for those who are committed to them. 
No child is so committed unless he has 
been under instruction in a speech-teach- 
ing school for at least two years, nor 
unless his committal be advised by a 
medical expert after examination by an 
inspector of schools for the deaf and by 
the principal of the school which the 
child has been attending. 

Doing something toward earning their 
living gives these unfortunates  self- 
respect and tends to make them happier. 
The girls are taught to make beautiful 
embroidery, fancy rugs or curtains, and 
garments of all kinds, while the boys 
turn out brushes, cane chairs, make and 
finish furniture, weave blankets and 
hammocks, and manufacture a_ great 
variety of other furniture, all without a 
flaw. These articles all command good 
prices. 

At one home the girls are experts at 
laundry work. Their ironing is regarded 
as nearly perfect, and, as their services 
are in great demand, the home is almost 
self-supporting. It is evident that such 
homes, carefully planned, do not require 
much assistance from the State. 

A form of school organization which 
partakes both of the day school and the 
institution has been perfected in Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s homes for dependent children in 
England and in the Parental School in 
Hamburg, Germany. While in their 
original form they are not designed for 
deaf children, the type could be readily 
adapted for the benefit of our charges. 

Under the so-called “cottage system” 
of Dr. Barnardo, the children who need 
special training and supervision are taken 
into the various cottages, each of which 
contains twelve or fifteen girls or boys 
under the supervision of a “mother” or 
a “big brother.” There they live as they 
would in a family; each one has his 
home duties to perform, and the home 
feeling is fostered. All these separate 


cottages, with their individual family 
life, are grouped about a common school, 
assembly hall and shops, where the whole 
student body meets. 
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Each child learns the trade for which 
he is best fitted. Housekeeping is taught 
the girls—a good household school being 
one of the best departments—dress- 
making, millinery, hand sewing, lace- 
making, or whatever trade each may 
wish. The boys become bakers, brush- 
makers, blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers, 
carpenters, wheelwrights, printers, etc. 

When the boys go to work, they still 
make these little cottages their homes till 
they are twenty-one. They are permitted 
to handle part of the money they earn— 
enough to clothe themselves and leave 
them with some spending money be- 
sides—but always something is laid aside 
to their account, so that when they leave 
the home they have at least a small sum 
in the bank with which to begin their 
independent life. This is absolutely 
wholesome and natural training, and 
might be applied to the education of deaf 
children who are compelled to leave 
home. 


Special Schools for the Deaf 


Norway divides the deaf into four 
grades, numbered A, LB, C, D, according 
to mental ability. In Denmark there is 
a different division under which the par- 
tially deaf are all sent to the school at 
Nyborg, of which Prof. Anders Hansen, 
corresponding editor of THE REvIEw, is 
director. The first three grades of stu- 
dents are educated to speech and speech- 
reading, and their education is conducted 
by speech; the children in the D group, 
which includes the feeble-minded deaf, 
are educated by whatever means they can 
best be reached. In both Norway and 
Denmark the D group of pupils are 
segregated in special schools. 

One of the interesting features of the 
work in Norway and Denmark was seen 
at Sandefjord and Nyborg, where the 
agricultural schools for the deaf are 
located. ‘The need for these schools 
arises from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the deaf of those countries 
live next to the soil, and, as agriculture 
there is on a scientific basis, the deaf 
must be trained to the occupation if they 
are to be of any use on the farm. In 
addition to the science of farming, this 
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CHORUS READING 


This photograph, taken at the School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark, shows an exercise 
in language and speech common to many Continental schools 
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agricultural school gives courses in stock- 
raising, mathematics and_ physiology, 
while still further additions to the cur- 
riculum will be made as soon as the 
requisite appropriations are available. 

Graduates of the school are supplied 
with positions. This agricultural course, 
which is open only to the A, B and C 
classifications of the deaf, is under the 
able supervision of Prof. Eywind Boye- 
sen. 


Facility in Speech and Speech-Reading 


After finishing their courses, the aptest 
pupils among even the congenitally deaf 
are possessed of great abilities in the 
way of speech. The articulation of the 
Norwegian deaf, for example, was so 
clean-cut and exact that, by listening to 
the children, I could repeat their words 
and use them with the hearing, although 
not possessing any knowledge of the lan- 
guage. While better speakers than our 
children, my experience with the Nor- 
wegian deaf leads me to the belief that 
they are not such good lip-readers. In 
Germany, the speech-reading may be as 
good as in America, while the speech of 
the deaf is certainly far in advance of 
anything yet attained on this side of the 
ocean. I understood every single word 
uttered by the German deaf of whatever 
classification, A, B or C! 

Dr. A. Kusmaul, a German physician 
who is brought constantly into profes- 
sional contact with the deaf, tells of one 
young man whom he visited in a hospital 
in the course of his general practice. 
During a lengthy conversation he noticed 
nothing peculiar in the patient’s speech, 
and it was not until he had finished his 
examination and heard the young man’s 
life-history that he knew he was talking 
with a congenitally and totally deaf man, 
Once possessing knowledge of this fact, 
of course he readily observed how the 
patient read his words from the lips, 
and noticed the lack of timbre in the 
patient’s voice. 

A professor of physiology, visiting a 
continental school for the deaf, was con- 
ducted through the building by a young 
woman and never knew, until told by 
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the principal, that the explanations and 
answers to his inquiries had come from 
the lips of a congenitally deaf girl. Even 
though these may be exceptional in- 
stances, they are nevertheless worth re- 
cording. 


Professor Riemann’s Work for the 
Blind- Deaf 


While in Berlin I had the privilege of 
visiting the Oberlin Institute for the 
Blind-Deaf, at Nowawes, a little place 
near the German capital. Deprived as 
these children are both of the sense of 
hearing and that of sight, there yet re- 
mains to them the most trustworthy of 
all the senses—touch, and by its unaided 
use they can be given not only a good 
general education, but can also be trained 
to talk and to read the lips. Johanna 
Schlottmann and Hertha Schulz are two 
of the most interesting cases now under 
Director Riemann’s care. The Schlott- 
man child was born in 1899, and, after 
losing both sight and hearing through 
illness, was placed in Dr. Riemann’s 
school, in 1905. When she arrived she 
had no more animation than a block of 
wood; she seemed entirely devoid of 
understanding or intelligence; wherever 
she was placed, she remained and soon 
fell asleep. 

“It was a hard task to make her under- 
stand anything,” said Dr. Riemann. “In 
spite of the most strenuous efforts, after 
three months she was able to make only 
the letter ‘a’ of the finger alphabet on 
the table. But we kept on spelling the 
words ‘ball’ and ‘shoe’ continuously into 
her hand, and inducing her to indicate 
the object to us. After four months of 
this practise we had our reward. Of a 
sudden she spelled the word ‘ball’ quite 
independently into her own hand. We 
praised her inordinately, and she fol- 
lowed up her first success by spelling the 
word ‘shoe.’ Thereafter she learned new 
words with remarkable rapidity. Now 
she speaks with her fingers so rapidly 
that it is almost impossible to follow her. 
We have also tried to make Johanna feel 
the words from our lips with her fingers, 
but as yet with but little success, al- 
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though she can feel words like ‘papa,’ 
‘comb,’ ‘ball,’ ete.” 

Like all the blind-deaf, the feeling in 
her fingers is developed to a remarkable 
degree. Beautiful forms and figures give 
her intense pleasure, and it is affecting, 
indeed, to observe her face shine with a 
certain inward light as she runs her fin- 
gers over an object which is susceptible 
of transmitting some idea of its beauty 
to her by the sense of touch. 

It has been said by some blind critics 
that this feeling for beauty of form 
which the blind-deaf acquire through 
their tactile sense has been overrated. 
On this point Professor Riemann re- 
marks: “Apparently the blind think that 
this exquisite development of the tactile 
sense is impossible to the blind-deaf, be- 
cause it is not possessed by the blind. 
But it must be remembered that the one 
class have the sense of hearing to help 
in recognizing things, while the deaf- 
blind must depend on their touch alone, 
with the result that the latter develop a 
much higher susceptibility in this sense.” 

In Professor Riemann’s school stran- 
gers converse with the blind-deaf child 
by taking hold of the child’s second fin- 
ger and writing with it on the table. 
When the child desires to write a letter 
to his friends, he dictates what he wishes 
to say to his teacher, and then, with his 


fingers on the hand of the writer, follows 
the writing motions of his amanuensis to ~ 


make sure that the dictation has been 
taken down correctly. 

In the course of a lecture before the 
German educators of the deaf in the 
aula of the University of Leipsic, Pro- 
fessor Riemann gave a practical illus- 
tration of the results of his teaching by 
showing how it is possible to speak to 
three blind-deaf pupils at once. The 
children, Hannah, Fritz and Willy, stood 
hand in hand. Professor Riemann then 
spoke into the hand of Hannah, who 
transmitted her words to Fritz by the 
manual alphabet. Fritz, in his turn, 


spelt the sentence to Willy, who repeated 
aloud what Professor Riemann had said 
to Hannah. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Articulation Helps 


“An Orthoepy and Orthography,” arranged 
for both teachers and students by President 
Hiram Bell, of Drake University, has a aum- 
ber of details of interest to the educator. Aside 
from rules of pronunciation and spelling, there 
are such rather novel features as a table to key 
sounds for each vowel, with comparison of the 
keys used by the International, Century and 
Standard dictionaries; a collection of those 
quaint and valuable articulation exercises 
known popularly as “tongue-twisters ;” graphic 
presentations of pronunciations, ete. 

(Huntwell Pub. Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
8vo, pp. 164.) 
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“Fiirsorge fiir erwachsene Taubstumme in 
Schweitz” (Provisions for the Adult Deaf of 
Switzerland). By Eugen Sutermeister. 

The writings of Eugen Sutermeister, the 
deaf Swiss clergyman for the deaf of Canton 
Bern, are always sympathetic. In his recent 
pamphlet he requests the community to take 
steps toward ascertaining if better provisions 
may not be made for his deaf countrymen. It 
is regrettable to learn that there are still hun- 
dreds of deaf children in Switzerland without 
any school education. The Rev. Mr. Suter- 
meister wants the Cantons to appoint special 
clergymen for the deaf, who shall not only see 
to the spiritual but also to the material neces- 
sities of the deaf under their care. When man 
lives in poor and degrading circumstances some 
relief of material nature must often precede 
his spiritual rescue. 

The main cause for the misery of many of 
the deaf must be sought in the absence of a 
proper training in a handicraft. When not 
adequately fitted for the work engaged in they 
are often dismissed, and on the high road in 
search for new employment they meet with 
bad company that leads them downward and 
away from industry. The poor-house is too 
often their last refuge. Before entering upon 
his clerical career Herr Sutermeister, who lost 
his hearing at the age of four, was himself an 
artisan. Consequently he has some experiences 
in the matter of which he speaks. To prevent 
pauperism among the deaf, Herr Sutermeister 
recommends that the larger institutions of the 
deaf in his country add shop-work to theif 
present activities, and thus enable themselves 
to train the deaf up to some trade. 

The deaf are always interested in the hap- 
nenings of their fellows. Herr Sutermeister 
proposes, therefore, a special Swiss paper for 
the deaf; and, to provide for their self- 
development, he recommends that the public 
libraries and the school libraries should facili- 
tate the distribution of reading matter amongst 
the deaf.—A. H. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF “NATURAL” SPEECH 


THE DANGERS OF METRONOMIC SYLLABICATION—ACCENT, PHRASING, AND EMPHASIS 
AND HOW TO GET THEM IN THE DEAF CHILD. 
RESULTS ON LIP-READING 


By A. J. STORY, Headmaster, Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
Co-Editor of the ‘‘ Teacher of the Deaf’’ and Corresponding Editor of 
“The Volta Review ”’ 


PEECH, occupying as it does so 

large and important a place in the 
education of the vast majority of deaf 
children, must necessarily command the 
very earnest consideration of teachers. 
If it be thought worthy of a place in 
the curricula of schools for the deaf, it 
must be well taught or it is not likely to 
survive in the after-school life of the 
pupils. It is not enough merely to teach 
the sounds of speech and leave it to the 
learner to connect them into words and 
sentences, for by this procedure it is 
quite possible to produce a form of vocal 
expression understood only by the child 
who utters it and the teacher who is 
accustomed to hearing it, while it re- 
mains more or less meaningless to the 
outside world, wherein its value should 
be most apparent. 

The deaf cannot be satisfactorily 
taught to speak by teachers who lack a 
full knowledge of the mechanism and 
characteristics of natural speech, nor can 
it be expected that those who possess 
this exact knowledge and yet are half- 
hearted in the application of it in their 
work will be much more successful. If 
speech is to become effective in the lives 
of deaf persons, it must be developed by 
skilled teachers who absolutely believe in 
what they are doing; it must be taught 
by methods that cultivate “naturalness” 
of utterance. 


Result of Teaching Too Few Vowels 


Time was, in the very early days of 
speech-teaching to the deaf, when only 
a very few of the vowels were taught, 
and one particular sound was made to 
do duty for any others that bore even 
remote resemblance to it. But speech, 
thus limited, defeated its own purpose, 


because it was not intelligible to the ordi- 
nary person, and therefore discouraged 
and disappointed the deaf learner. More- 
over, it was regarded as a sort of tem- 
porary accomplishment, and was not fol- 
lowed up in the later years of the child’s 
instruction — the very period in which, 
properly taught, speech should develop 
into a medium of intercourse of practical 
value. 


The Correct Methodic Principles 


We have advanced far since those 
days. Everywhere it is sought to teach 
the full range of English sounds and so 
to perfect the speech of the deaf that it 
may be understood by those to whom 
they address themselves. In _ other 
words, teachers acknowledge that they 
must submit the results of their work of 
giving speech to the deaf to the same 
test that is necessarily applied to the 
speech of those who hear, namely, the 
test of intelligibility; and the ultimate 
worth of speech to the deaf, and there- 
fore its survival after school life, are 
directly dependent upon the satisfaction 
of this inevitable test. 

It therefore follows that, as the cri- 
terion of efficiency is similar in what 
may be termed the “artificial” speech of 
the deaf and the natural speech of those 
who hear, the methods of developing the 
“artificial” must follow, as closely as 
circumstances allow, those that operate 
to produce the natural, which is neces- 
sarily our model. 

This opens up a wide field for investi- 
gation. It includes such questions as 
the psychological stimuli of speech, the 
cultivation of voice and its modulation, 
natural accent and emphasis, and others 
scarcely less important. It is the desire 
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here to treat of “accent and emphasis,” 
the bases of ‘‘naturalness” in speech, and 
to elaborate some practical methods of 
improving the work of enabling those 
who do not hear to speak more naturally 
and acceptably. 


The Greatest Services of Speech- 
Teaching 


We like to think that, allowing for the 
natural differences between the deaf 
child and his hearing fellow, there is a 
general similarity between all children, 
and that for every feature in the devel- 
opment of deaf children, no matter its 
kind, there is, if we but seek it, a coun- 
terpart in that of normal children. This 
hopeful bridging of the gulf that too long 
divided the deaf from the hearing world 
is, we think, the greatest achievement of 
oral methods of teaching the deaf. We 
do not merely refer to the development 
of speech alone; but further, to the fact 
that the adoption of oral means as the 
basis of instruction has demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that the development of 
intelligence must be by and through lan- 
guage, in the case of the deaf as in that 
of those who hear. 

Amid the constant difficulties and dis- 
couragements that come upon the teacher 
of the deaf, we know of no greater in- 
spiration, encouragement, and assistance 
than can be found by placing the deaf 
child beside one to whom Nature has 
conserved the activity of the ear, and 
then, sympathetic with the disabilities of 
the one, comparing these difficulties as 
they arise with the corresponding though 
lesser difficulties of the other. 

Speech is usually developed in the 
deaf child either from the basis of the 
element or from that of the word. Both 
methods have their peculiar advantages 
and both have their attendant dangers. 
The former may have an elemental ac- 
curacy and clearness, but it often has, in 
combination, as in words and more so 
in sentences, a slowness of utterance, a 
deficiency of blend, and a lack of ac- 
cented quality that disqualify it when 
submitted to the test of intelligibility. 
The lattér may, so far as speed and gen- 
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eral naturalness are concerned, please the 
ear better, but the elements are frequently 
blurred and lack precision and sharpness. 

Let us turn to the hearing infant just 
attempting to imitate and reproduce the 
speech he hears. There are, of course, 
differences in the conditions of the deaf 
child about to learn to speak and those 
of the child with whom we compare him. 
Making, as we must, the necessary 
changes to meet these altered conditions, 
there is much we may learn from our 
little hearing model, and he shall teach 
us. 
His first vocal efforts are elemental: 
00-00-00; EE-EE-EE; B-B-B, and so on, 
After a time he proceeds to the next step 
of equal syllabic utterance: BOO-BOO; DA- 
DA; BA-BA, and so forth, in continuous 
babble. Accent does not evidence itself 
so far: the child is acquiring the me- 
chanical dexterity to use organs never 
before used for the purposes of speech, 
and the meaning of his attempts has not 
yet developed itself. He hears, and for 
his own pleasure tries to imitate what he 
hears. Even such small sentences as he 
may early utter are recited without con- 
formity to the general usages of accent; 
and yet the same child, with surprising 
quickness, learns to prattle all day long 
in pleasing intonation and accent, in- 
creasing as he gradually realizes the 
meaning and power of the words he 
uses. 


How the Hearing Baby Starts to Talk 


How comes the change? Elemental 
practice, perhaps at the time unmeaning 
to the child, has developed dexterity in 
the use of his organs of speech. The 
brain, receiving impressions through the 
open ear, inspires the bodily members 
to reproduce those impressions. Awak- 
ening intelligence, stimulated and ex- 
panded by spoken language, gives in- 
creasing meaning to what he hears; and, 
because speech becomes the direct ex- 
pression of the emotions of the mind, 
it responds to those evidences of life 
which make it pleasing, intelligible, and 
easy of understanding to those who 
hear it. 
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The Surest Authorities on Speech 


For those who seek to teach speech 
to the deaf there is no truer teacher than 
the little child who hears. The writer 
has learned far more from his own two 
children, both happily able to hear, of 
the methods of teaching speech to the 
deaf than from all the books he ever 
read. And this must necessarily be so, 
for departures from the normal, of 
whatever kind they be, can be properly 
diagnosed and treated only by a first 
critical study of the normal. 

In the case of the deaf child the con- 
ditions for speech are not normal; the 
stimulating principle—the active ear—is 
absent. Nevertheless, we aim at produc- 
ing a quality of speech that approximates, 
at least, that acquired under normal con- 
ditions, and everything exists for this 
work except “the one thing needful.” 
For that we must find a substitute, and 
the stimulus, or appeal, must be directed 
to a sense, or to senses, other than to 
the hearing, which is, unfortunately, not 
available. The appeal and its effect to 
the child must be in the terms of sight 
and touch, or feeling, instead of those 
of sound; and this, with its attendant 
and necessary variations, must be the 
only departure from the procedure of 
the hearing child. 

But how widely in many cases does the 
actual practice of teaching vary from 
this normal standard! We are convinced 
that, as teachers, our failure to limit our 
concessions to the deaf child (and in 
other subjects than speech) to those he 
necessarily requires—in other words, our 
inability exactly to gauge the necessary 
differences between the deaf child and 
the hearing one—lies at the root of most 
of the errors that too frequently mani- 
fest themselves in the education and 
training of the deaf. 


Imitation the Stimulus of Speech 


Let us then, in teaching speech with- 
out the help the ear should afford, mould 
our procedure, as nearly as the condi- 
tions allow, on that of the child who 
hears. Imitation is the guiding princi- 
ple, the stimulus, of speech. The deaf 


child must be made aware of the effect 
to be produced, not by the ear, but by 
the eye and by feeling. There is no need 
for exaggerated demonstrations any 
more than there is for shouting to the 
hearing infant. Carefully formed vocal 
positions, prolonged rather than exag- 
gerated in size, corresponding to the 
slow utterance of those talking to an in- 
fant who hears, are all that is required. 
These, because they involve no strain 
to the child, may be expected to be pleas- 
urable to him, as speech always is to the 
speaking infant. 


The Elements First 


We have to develop the mechanical 
efficiency of organs which have never 
before been used to produce speech, and 
we shall therefore begin, as the hearing 
child suggests, by teaching the elements 
of speech; and first those which, because 
they are formed at the front of the 
mouth, are more easily observed: AR 
(far), P, F, TH, 00, and so on. As soon 
as possible we shall combine these to 
correspond with the babble of the nor- 
mal child in developing the flexibility of 
the organs used: P-P, P-P-P, AR-AR, AR- 
AR-AR, etc. 

In giving the deaf child the idea of 
the vocal effects he is to produce, every 
care must be exerted by the teacher to 
avoid suggesting anything to him that is 
likely to injure his speech. A considera- 
tion of his position with regard to speech 
as compared with that of a hearing child 
will enable the teacher to steer clear of 
many errors in teaching, such as direct- 
ing attention to the throat in developing 
voice, unnecessary interference with the 
tongue, exaggerated organic movements, 
and others. These teaching errors 
largely account for the excessive degree 
of “artificiality” frequently observed in 
the speech of the deaf. 


Then Accent 


For a time this elemental teaching of 
speech should be continued; but how 
long or to which particular sound can- 
not be said. All depends upon the 
progress made by the pupil and the de- 
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gree of intelligence he infuses into his 
effort to acquire speech. But, at any 
point, given the mechanical ability to 
utter the component sounds of the word 
or words used, and a knowledge of the 
meaning of the word or words, we 
should endeavor to improve his utterance 
by training him to speak with proper ac- 
cent. How this can be represented to 
the deaf child will appear later in this 
paper ; but here we may observe that, by 
continuously talking to the child in a 
natural way, training him all the time to 
look at the mouth of the speaker, we 
should constantly set for his imitation, 
when the power to reproduce has been 
developed, accurately formed models of 
properly accented speech, 


The Parent’s Part 


We think this to be important. In 
every form of development, a period of 
assimilation must precede growth. The 
child who hears is made aware of speech 
thousands of times before he attempts 
its utterance ; and, in the case of the deaf 
child, we have always found that the 
most rapid and intelligent progress in 
speech has been made by the one whose 
mother and friends at home continually 
addressed him, from infancy up, as if he 
could hear. The reason is obvious: the 
child so favored realizes very early in 
life the purpose of speech, and his at- 
tempts to produce it become at once an 
intelligent exercise. This consideration 
suggests the vast importance of the early 
training of deaf children, particularly so 
in the cultivation of speech, wherein the 
example of the hearing child who ac- 
quires it in infancy is of commanding 
importance to those who seek to endow 
the deaf child with speech. 

In most schools, children are admitted 
at an age later than infancy — say at 
seven or eight years—and therefore lan- 
guage is taught by writing and in ad- 
vance of speech. We find no fault with 
this procedure in such cases, for the 
fullest success of oral methods demands 
that they should be applied early in life. 
and the earlier the better. But whatever 


procedure be adopted, when the pupil 
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has acquired the facility to voice the 
language he knows, when the purpose of 
speech as a practical medium of com- 
munication is realized, even if only im- 
perfectly, the natural break-down of the 
elemental method of teaching speech is 
at hand. The child’s speech must evi- 
dence the characteristics of natural 
speech, so far as this is possible in view 
of his conditions, and this means that it 
must conform to those laws which have 
evolved themselves to promote ease in 
speaking. It is at this point that the 
introduction of accent becomes necessary 
in teaching speech to the deaf. 


What Accent Is For 


Accent, whatever its kind and what- 
ever its variations in different parts, is 
undoubtedly the result of a struggle, al- 
ways going on, for ease in speaking and 
ease in understanding speech. Experi- 
ence shows that the individual deaf child, 
like the hearing race, seeks the easiest 
means of uttering language in speech; 
and, unless we, as teachers, place before 
him those ways in which the hearing 
world has found this necessary easy 
method of speaking, he will certainly dis- 
cover for himself others which are detri- 
mental to the quality of his speech. We 
often think that this fact accounts for 
the decline in the technique and efficiency 
of the speech of deaf children after they 
have passed through the primary, or 
“articulation” grades of our schools. 


Metronomic Speech and Its Results 


Words of two or more syllables, each 
of which is pronounced with equal ac- 
cent and in practically equal length, are 
Wwearying and monotonous of utterance 
to the child, and equally so of compre- 
hension to the listener. Sentences in 
which every syllable is accorded equal 
accent, every vowel given its full ele- 
mental quality, are inevitably difficult of 
speech to the deaf child; and the equality 
of time absorbed in the enunciation of 
each part of the words is depressing and 
monotonous to both the speaker and 
those who listen to him. Moreover, by 
transgressing the laws of ease in speech, 
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it unnecessarily aggravates the difficulty 
of acquiring what is already to the deaf 
learner a very difficult art. 

This frequent monotony of the time 
equality of syllables resulting from the 
non-observance of accent is perhaps the 
most serious flaw in the speech of deaf 
children. It is destructive of anything 
like accent, emphasis, or phrasing. There 
is far more hope for the efficiency and 
the survival in later life of speech which 
is marred by many elemental inaccu- 
racies, but yet is somewhat “true to life” 
in its general characteristics, than there is 
for that speech which, though element- 
ally perfect, fails to realize those prin- 
ciples which give life to spoken words. 

It cannot be expected that the child 
whose ears afford him no assistance shall 
introduce into his speech all the varying 
inflections of those who hear. But we 


* desire to come as near to the natural as 


we can in this matter, and, having full 
regard to the limitations imposed by 
deafness and premising efficient teaching, 
we see no reason that the deaf speaker 
should not ultimately accent those parts 
of words requiring it and lay stress on 
those parts of a sentence which, for the 
sake of meaning,demand it. Now the time 
to prepare for this intelligent aspect of 
speech is at the earliest point in the train- 
ing of the child by so speaking to him, 
and the time to observe it in practically 
teaching him is at that point when speech, 
whatever its stage at the time, becomes 
in any way an inéelligent exercise to him. 


The Vowel Effects of Accent 


In every word of two or more syl- 
lables, one is pronounced more promi- 
nently, or strongly, than the other, or 
others. Stress, or accent, is laid upon 
that particular syllable; in other words, 
its vowel is accorded its full elemental 
power, or quality. But in the other syl- 
lable, or syllables, the vowels receive 
qualities which are not standard, but 
which are determined largely by fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, or 
conforming to the natural law of ease 
i speech. Observation will show that 
the actual tone - quality of these unac- 
cented vowels (proceeding from the par- 


ticular conformations of the mouth in 
uttering them) is largely determined by 
the organic positions of the particular 
consonant, or consonants, associated with 
them. Thus, in the word “baker,” the 
unaccented vowel er is preceded by the 
sound k, which requires a backward posi- 
tion of the tongue and a fairly open 
mouth adjustment; and, therefore, in 
forming the indefinite vowel sound ( rep- 
resented by er in the word referred to) 
in the easiest possible way, the confor- 
mation of the mouth cavity is affected 
by these antecedent conditions. The re- 
sult is an easier and a more open sound 
than that of a true er, as in “pert,” more 
or less approximating that of u in “but.” 

3ut this unaccented quality resembling 
u in the word “but” cannot be regarded 
as a standard even for a weak er. 
In the word “fitter” the sound follows 
the very close position required for that 
of the consonant t, which, in accordance 
with the rule of ease in speech, further 
modifies the quality of the vowel repre- 
sented by er, and its utterance is some- 
what closer than in the previous in- 
stance. 

Again, the vowel a, unaccented in the 
second syllable of the word “fatal,” is 
placed between two consonants, each 
necessitating a forward adjustment of 
the tongue and a close position of the 
mouth. The progress is from a non- 
vocal to a vocal consonant, and the 
“sandwiched” vowel receives but the 
slightest vocal quality, which it is almost 
impossible to represent by a _ written 
character and may only be the effect of 
the organic anticipation of the vocal con- 
sonant /. But the unaccented a in the 
word “stomach,” wherein the organs an- 
ticipate the back sound k (ch), necessi- 
tating a more open position, carries an 
obviously distinct value not differing 
very widely from that of u in “but,” or 
of the unaccented er in “baker.” 

For the practical purposes of speech- 
teaching, the actual tone-quality of these 
unaccented vowels is a matter of com- 
paratively minor consequence so long as 
the distinct value of every strong, or ac- 
cented, vowel and of every necessary 
consonant is fully given. The unac- 
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cented vowels are really the mere sound- 
ing of voice in the easiest way in relation 
to, and connecting, associated conso- 
nants. They render the utterance of the 
necessary consonants easier, and this is 
demonstrated by the fact that deaf chil- 
dren often introduce them in their at- 
tempt to form articulated consonants. 


The Rule of Unaccented Vowels 


The nature of the qualities borne by 
unaccented vowels in their different con- 
nections may be fairly accurately esti- 
mated from a study of the character of 
their associates. We may know them by 
the company they keep. Thus, the vowel 
ec, in the word “slightest,” placed, as it 1s, 
between the two close consonants, ¢ and 
s, will also partake of a close character 
and approximate the position and sound 
of the vowel 7 in the word “pit.” Again, 
the vowel o, in the word “recognize,” 
situated between two open back sounds, 
naturally assumes an open character, and 
resembles the vowel u in “but.” 

In the case of practically every unac- 
cented vowel, the sound called for, by 
sase in utterance, is usually one approxi- 
mating an abrupt short 7, as in “pit”; or 
the vowel u, as in “but.” The syllable is 
thus formed as speech requires, and not 
omitted, as would be the case if the un- 
accented vowel were not recognized in 
such words as “basket” and “picket,” 
which would then become “basked” and 
“picked,” respectively. 

In some words wherein the progress 
in the weak syllable is from a non-vocal 
to a vocal consonant, or from one vocal 
consonant to another, as in “lintel” and 
“sandal,” respectively, the vowel is prac- 
tically omitted as a separate effort, the 
vocalization of the voiced consonant giv- 
ing sufficient vocal quality for intelligi- 
bility, while following our rule of ease in 
speech. 

We therefore come to this: The sound 
quality of unaccented vowels is always 
that most easily produced in association 
with their allied consonants. No stand- 
ard or uniform vocal value can therefore 
be allowed to them in teaching. They 
are to be recognized in speech, not by 
any definite vowel conformation of the 
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organs, but rather by the assumption of 
organic positions, whatever they be, con- 
sistent with the proper articulation of 
the associated consonants while forming 
the syllable. 

The “pattern” of this easy utterance 
of unaccented vowels is the mouth of 
the teacher, and the reproduction of this 
pattern by the child is greatly assisted 
if the teacher develops in him the habit 
of the forward use of the tongue in 
speech. The deaf child is a descendant 
of a speaking race, and, properly guided 
in those terms of sight which he may 
understand to correspond with the guid- 
ance the five-sensed child gets through 
his ear, he will be found quite capable of 
taking the same “short cuts” to intelli- 
gibility, though perhaps not so perfectly 
as his more advantaged fellow may do. 

These considerations should therefore 
be recognized in teaching speech to the 
deaf child, who should, from the first 
intelligent use of speech, be trained to 
observe the accented parts of words of 
two or more syllables, and to pass over 
those unaccented parts with a mere vocal 
recognition of the easiest kind to pro- 
duce in forming the syllable. 


Visualizing the Strong Vowels 


It is obvious that some method of 
visually representing these strong or ac- 
cented vowels is necessary, and should 
be used in teaching until the pupil has 
become thoroughly conversant with the 
vocal forms of the words employed and 
can generalize from them in grouping 
words responding to the same rules of 
accent. This representation may be se- 
cured by marking the strong vowel. thus: 

Father, better, wisdom, upon, certain, 
pocket, etc. Having thus illustrated the 
place of accent in various words, others, 
in the course of teaching, should be as- 
sociated with them in order to set up a 
classification in the mind of the child 
that will ultimately become more or less 
automatic; thus: 


Father, rather, lather, feather, weather, 
etc. 
Better, letter, wetter, setter, etc. 
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In this way the deaf learner is, as it 
were, unconsciously trained to self-help 
in the matter of pronunciation, and, it 
may be said, also in spelling, just as in 
comparable terms the hearing child is. 


Development of Secondary Accent 


So far we have dealt with primary 
accent only, but the procedure recom- 
mended may, at a later and appropriate 
period of instruction, be adapted to de- 
velop the observance of secondary ac- 
cent, in which case a different form of 
indicating such accent must be used. 
Thus, in such words as the following, 
there are two accents, primary and 
secondary, which we shall distinctively 
represent in the markings applied (*pri- 
mary, *“*secondary): “illegal,” “‘boiler- 
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churchwarden,” 


“entertainment,”’ and others. 

We need not deal extensively with this 
secondary accent in this paper. It is 
fully treated in Dr. Alexander Melville 
Bell’s ‘Principles of Speech,” which 
would well repay the study of the stu- 
dent of speech-teaching to the deaf. It 
is sufficient here to observe that, after 
primary accent has been developed, there 
should be no insuperable difficulty in 
securing the observance of secondary 
accent through the intelligent imitation 
of the living model of the teacher's 
mouth, graphically aided by such black- 
board indications as the following: “il- 
legal,” —; “boilerman,” 
; “schoolmaster,” 

— —; “churchwarden,” 
—; “entertainment,” —. 

The lines, represented here in varying 
lengths to illustrate the force, and per se 
the comparative time occupied in the 
utterance of each syllable, may be made 
additionally intelligible to the learner by 
the teacher’s “beating time,” as in music, 
while himself enunciating the word 
under study at the time. Drills in speech 
organized on these lines would materially 
improve the rhythm of the speech of 
deaf children, and thereby its ease of 
production. 

Now, accent in words, understood and 
observed, paves the way for the observ- 


man,’ ‘schoolmaster, 


ance of emphasis in sentences, for accent 
is to words what emphasis, or stress, is 
to sentences. The procedure hitherto 
adopted may be extended visually to 
indicate the incidence of stress in the 
necessary parts of sentences, and the 
leading words italicized here, could be 
underscored on the blackboard, thus: 
“Canada lies to the north of the States.” 

It is necessary to observe that, whereas 
in the case of single-syllable words, used 
disconnectedly, the vowels demand their 
full standard vocal quality, such words 
in combination, as in sentences, often 
lose their distinctive importance and 
become nothing more, so far as their 
evident spoken force is concerned, than 
mere connecting parts of a complete ex- 
pression represented by the full sen- 
tence, which might often be understood 
without them. ‘The deaf are very prone 
to discover this and to attempt to “palm 
off” the salient and indispensable words 
representing the idea in their minds 
instead of using its full word form of 
expression. Thus, in the sentence given 
above, “Canada lies to the north of the 
States,” the words “to the” and “of the” 
are rapidly uttered and lose their ac- 
cented quality. 


The Uses of Emphasis 


This observance of correct emphasis 
does very much in other ways to improve 
the intelligibility of speech. It promotes 
the management of the breath (which 
cannot be effectively taught by absolutely 
mechanical means alone), because it in- 
duces something approximating the cor- 
rect phrasing of vocal utterances. Em- 
phasizing the words “Canada,” “north,” 
and “States,” in the sentence used as an 
illustration, necessitates a slight hiatus, or 
pause, before proceeding to the word fol- 
lowing each in the sentence, and thus we 
get a kind of easy phrasing which aids 
intelligibility : “Canada | lies to the north | 
of the States.” || This easy phrasing 
promotes the observance of what we 
may term secondary emphasis in sen- 
tences. The slight hiatus after each of 
the words emphasized necessitates a 
rather greater effort in producing the 
next word than would be the case if each 
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word in the sentence received equal 
stress, and this almost unconsciously pro- 
duces the secondary emphasis required. 

But it will be apparent that emphasis 
may vary in the same sentence according 
to the idea that the mind wishes to en- 
force. As a mere statement of fact, the 
sentence, “The doctor will be coming this 
morning,” might be stressed as follows: 
“The doctor | will be coming | this morn- 
ing,” || and even the words italicized 
might not receive any special force. ‘But, 
if there were a doubt as to whether the 
doctor would come or not, the word 
“will” would demand special emphasis. 
If the time of the visit were questioned, 
the words “this morning” would acquire 
added force. 


The Seat of Living Speech 


It is evident, therefore, that mechani- 
cal or semi-mechanical methods of de- 
veloping emphasis and phrasing will not 
by themselves suffice to endow the speech 
of the deaf with that “living” quality 
which is necessary to its fullest use in 
their lives: we must go deeper. We have 
already referred to the intellectual as- 
pects of speech, and, as teachers, we 
must seek to make it spring from the 
depths of the minds of those to whom 
we teach it. Nothing can give life and 
power to that speech, even to the extent 
the deaf may evidence these character- 
istics, except an actual living apprecia- 
tion of the words used, which thereby 
become the direct expression of the emo- 
tions, the feelings, and the workings of 
the mind generally. 

Thus the question of speech develop- 
ment in the deaf becomes dependent 
upon the general efficiency of the educa- 
tion given to the child, as it does also 
in the case of children who hear. If 
education really develops the emotions, 
the feelings, the will, the character; in 
fine, the soul of the deaf child, then we 
may expect that the vocal expression of 
the words they use to represent these 
will be influenced by their activity, just 
as we have observed those influences in 
the force added to certain parts in the 
finger-spelled remarks of many of our 
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silently taught deaf friends. Language 
must be a “‘live’’ medium for the expres- 
sion of the mind. Words must become 
omens of intense meaning. They are 
the “messengers of thought,” and thought 
may become as active in the deaf as in 
other people; and this being so, we can- 
not reconcile ourselves to the belief that 
they need be uttered in a “dead” sort of 
fashion. 

As a matter of fact, our experience is 
that in those cases wherein we have suc- 
ceeded in educating deaf-born children 
to the point of a real appreciation of 
language, there has resulted a marked 
degree of naturalness in speech. We do 
not claim that the speech of persons who 
have never heard a sound may become 
as pleasing in quality as that emanating 
from those whose ears stimulate and 
regulate their speech, but we may rea- 
sonably affirm that, adapting to the 
special circumstances of the deaf the 
conditions under which speech develops 
in normal persons, a very large degree 
of naturalness may be induced in the 
vocal utterances of our deaf pupils. 

In the present writing only the deaf- 
born child is in mind; not those who 
possess helpful memories of lost hearing 
power or those who still retain varying 
and useful residues of it. The work of 
giving speech to these deaf-born children 
is a specially difficult and scientific one in 
itself, and we do not think that anything 
approaching sufficient practical attention 
has been given to the question. But if, 
as we believe, the efficiency of speech in- 
volves the efficiency of education all 
round, the question becomes one of the 
greatest magnitude, and includes the 
whole problem of the development of the 
mind of the deaf. 

It appears that speech-teaching in- 
spired by a lesser conception than this 
can never become entirely successful, for 
speech is but an expression of the mind. 
If we can promote a natural development 
of the intelligence of the deaf, we may 
anticipate its natural representation im 
language, and, if the expression of that 
language be in speech, it will approxi- 
mate, as nearly as deafness can allow, 
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the “naturalness” of normally acquired 
speech. 


The Relation of Accent to Lip-Reading 


Whenever one writes on speech for 
the deaf one’s thoughts fly to its sister 
art, speech-reading ; and, although it may 
not be entirely apropos to the present 
paper, the writer cannot omit a refer- 
ence to this important subject. From the 
point of view of practical speech-reading, 
the importance of natural accent, empha- 
sis, and phrasing in speech cannot be 
overestimated ; and herein is a pressing 
reason for an increased effort in our 
teaching to infuse more naturalness into 
the speech of the deaf. The child’s 
speech, approximating more closely that 
of the hearing world, would necessarily 
enhance his prospects of reading that 
speech ; for, in a very special sense, both 
would “speak the same language.” It is 
too much to expect from those who hear 
what practically amounts to a transla- 
tion of their own speech—its division 
into equally accented or syllabicated par- 


ticles—for which many deaf children are 


erroneously trained to look during their 
school period. 
Speech has now been taught for over 


a generation in our schools, and it can- 


not yet be said that it has become the 
success we hoped for. As a direct rever- 
sion from earlier methods of teaching, it 
was almost impossible to avoid error. 
Every new thing necessitates an experi- 
mental stage and learns by its own blun- 
ders. It is the same in every department 
of the education of the deaf, which is at 
the present time, in every country, in a 
state of transition from that old idea 
which regarded the deaf child as differ- 
ent from his hearing fellows to that 
newer and truer and fuller one which 
will regard him as equal to them, except 
in one physical sense. We are slowly 
advancing to natural methods of dealing 
with the deaf in all branches of their 
training, and the present paper is 
prompted by the desire to do something, 
however small, to accelerate that progress 
in the important direction of promoting 
“naturalness” in speech. 


EDUCATION OF THE VERY YOUNG*DEAF CHILD 
(Concluded from page 603) 


taught to regard the movements of the 
muscles of the face, tongue, and lips as 
the means of expressing ideas. ‘That, in 
the last analysis, is the best definition of 
speech in which the kinetic element is 
the essential one. The voice in phonetic 
speech and the breath in whispered 
speech are both adventitious. It is the 
muscular movements alone which are es- 
sential, and the faculty of imitation, 
which is so strong in children, would 
give the young deaf child a small vocabu- 
lary, on which the teacher would at once 
begin to build when the child entered 
school. 


One must remember that the first two 
years of an orally taught deaf child’s 
school life is largely a tiresome training 
in the acquisition of sounds and words 
which either have no meaning or the 
meaning of which is not understood. 
How much better would it be, both for 
the teacher and the child, if much of this 
tiresome training had been accomplished 
in the play-room or nursery of the home. 
Surely, then, there is good reason for the 


shifting of the center of interest in the 


field of the education of the deaf from 
the school-room to the nursery. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING THE DEAF—THE FACTORS OF INHERITANCE, 
EXPERIENCE, HABIT, AND MEMORY—THEIR NATURE, AND HOW 
A BASIC UNDERSTANDING OF THEM MAKES 
FOR HIGHER CHILD-CULTURE 


BY ANGELINE B. FULLINGTON 
School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 


“The teacher of little deaf children must first 
of all know and understand the laws of mental 
development; he must be a_psychologist.”— 
GIULIO FERRERI. 


HERE are in every well-selected 

pedagogical library excellent books 
which treat of the broad principles gov- 
erning all education. They are helpful 
to any one who has to do with the train- 
ing of youth, and can be read both for 
pleasure and the profit one always re- 
ceives when he stops to consider the 
fundamentals of his work. From these 
books have been gleaned thoughts which 
seemed pertinent to the work of teachers 
of the deaf, and, while by no means all 
phases of the subject can be touched 
upon in one paper, a few topics have 
been selected as most vital to this work. 
Unrelated they may seem, but bound to- 
gether in thought they certainly should 
be if an endeavor is made to carry out 
the true idea of education, “the highest 
development of the individual.” 


Two Factors in a Child’s Development 


A child’s development depends upon 
two things: his inheritance and his ex- 
perience. An animal’s inheritance is a 
number of specific instincts which re- 
spond in a definite way to definite stimuli. 
The infancy of animals is short. In a 
few months a puppy or a kitten can per- 
form any action that it will perform as 
a full-grown dog or cat. A child’s in- 
fancy is long. His inheritance is a large 
number of general instincts which may 
react in many ways, all appropriate to 
the stimuli. In this fact lies the hope 


of his education. The range of a child’s 
nossibilities is measured, in a degree, by 


his blood inheritance, but wise guidance 
in making early right reaction, in provid- 
ing stimulations which make for strength 
and not for weakness, determines his 
attainments. 

Every one knows that things have a 
tendency to act as they previously have 
acted; a folded paper, a wrinkled sleeve 
are familiar illustrations. What is true 
of things is equally true of persons. 
Some one says, “Whatever an individual 
does constitutes in his organism an 
added excuse for doing it again.” One 
can see how important it is to guide 
young children in their first activities. 


The Hopeful Element in Habit 


This brings us to the consideration of 
habit, about which so much true, so 
much trite has been written. Because of 
repeated warnings on the subject of 
forming bad habits, we are likely to 
think of habit as a taskmaster and our- 
selves as slaves, unable to break away 
from the inexorable effects of our ac- 
tions. This is not a helpful or a correct 
viewpoint, especially for teachers. The 
habit principle should be considered most 
encouraging, for a good habit is as diffi- 
cult to break as a bad one. 

Spinoza writes, “Anything a man can 
avoid under the notion that it is bad he 
may also avoid under the notion that 
something else is good,” and he charac- 
terizes a person as a slave who lives 
under negative notions. 

The fact that things and persons tend 
to act not only as they have acted, but 
in the same way, is the basis of the habit 
principle, and this law, while some men’s 
undoing, is the salvation of the greater 
number. 
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If we think of the results of habit, we 
find that: 

First, habit simplifies movements 
nedled to gain a certain result; makes 
them more accurate and diminishes fa- 
tigue. A boy harnessing a horse is cited 
as an illustration. At first he makes 
more motions than are necessary; he is 
awkward and weariness is likely to be 
the result; but each time the process is 
repeated he works with fewer motions, 
repetition tends to accuracy, and less 
fatigue is experienced. This truth is 
brought home to our minds forcibly 
when we change our occupation in any 
way. 

The second result of habit is, that it 
lessens the conscious effort with which 
we act. A baby learning to walk, walks 
haltingly, but habit diminishes the effort. 
An amateur pianist is at first worn out 
with keeping in mind keyboard, notes, 
position of hands, fingering—all the es- 
sentials which he need not consider after 
practice has made them a part of his 
nerve centers. 

And, most encouraging of all results, 
while habit undoubtedly makes for con- 
servatism, it as surely makes for prog- 
ress. No student of arithmetic can be- 
come a mathematician who has to stop 
to do the multiplication tables with his 
higher center. No pianist can become 
an artist unless habits of correct finger- 
ing, position, and quick reading are a 
part of his subconscious brain. An 
orator who is obliged to consider gram- 
matical forms and correct pronunciation 
will never have a message for the world. 
It is not until the alphabet of subjects, 
which has at first taken one’s higher cen- 
ters to perform, is dismissed to the lower 
that he can use his powers for larger 
things. 

Professor James embodies the heart 
of the matter in this paragraph: “The 
gteat thing then in all education is to 
make our nervous system our ally, in- 
stead of our enemy. It is to fund and 
capitalize our acquisitions and live at 
ease upon the interest of the fund. For 
this we must make automatic and habit- 
ual, as early as possible, as many useful 


actions as we can, and guard against the 
growing into ways that are likely to be 
disadvantageous to us as we should guard 
against the plague. The more of the de- 
tails of our daily life we can hand over 
to the effortless custody of automatism, 
the more our higher powers of mind will 
be set free for their own proper work.” 

If a teacher keeps in mind that every 
time a lesson is carefully learned an 
added impetus is given to careful work 
hereafter, every day that good attention 
is gained the pupil has strengthened his 
power of giving attention, he will see 
that in a large measure he is teaching, 
not for the day, but for all time. 

Could children realize how soon they 
are creatures of habit, they would give 
more heed to their conduct in the forma- 
tive stage. But they do not realize it, 
and it is for parents and teachers to 
ingrain into youth the habits which will 
be most helpful to them during life. 


How to Develop Memory 


A great deal has been written lately 
about memory, and it is a subject con- 
stantly before a teacher’s mind. Ac- 
cording to the best psychologists, memory 
is not a faculty; it is the result of asso- 
ciation of ideas. To illustrate this, a 
speaker said that should he come before 
an audience and say, “Remember!” 
“Recollect!” his hearers would instantly 
reply, “Remember what?” “Recollect 
what?” ‘The mind needs a cue, some 
associate thoughts. 

There are people whose minds seem 
“wax to receive, marble to retain”; 
whose desultory memory of often unim- 
portant facts is remarkable. It is en- 
couraging to be told that they do not 
always possess logical or philosophic 
minds. 

As memory is a resultant, the problem 
of good retaining is the problem of good 
getting, and good getting on the pupil’s 
part demands good teaching on the teach- 
er’s. A subject should be presented 
from as many sides as possible and to as 
many sides as possible of the child’s 
nature. If the teacher talks, writes, 


draws, shows pictures; out of the whole 
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variety of impressions, the child will find 
a lasting one, and, if the matter is con- 
nected in every way with what has gone 
before, it will be woven into his experi- 
ences in an enduring manner. 

A great many things are not remem- 
bered, because, to quote from another, 
“they have never been membered.” 
What a child sees, touches, and uses he 
knows about and remembers about. It 
is not hard to teach the products of the 
soil to a farmer lad. He has sowed the 
grain, watched it grow, and harvested it. 

The person who thinks over his ex- 
periences and weaves them into the most 
systematic relation with each other will 
have the best memory. The act of 
remembering is the act of thinking. We 
should strive not so much to retain as 
to connect the new subject with some- 
thing already known. This connecting is 
thinking. 

While it is true that all sides of a 
subject should be presented, there is 
much which can be said of a teacher’s 
ability to select what is most vital in a 
lesson. A certain great preacher seemed 
to have the power of presenting sermons 
in such a way that one could not forget 
them. The salient points of his discourse 
came instantly to mind when the sermon 
was thought of. 

“How does he do it?” was asked, and 
the answer was, “He is an expert in the 
art of elimination. He dwells on two or 
three vital points ; around these he groups 
his thoughts, and everything in his ser- 
mon illustrates or amplifies them. He 
rejects a great deal which might be said, 
but the phases he does present stand out 
like mountain peaks.” The application 
to teaching is too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. Professor Zeublin, in a university 
extension lecture, once gave a definition 
of culture in which this phrase occurred: 
“Able and industrious in discerning the 
real from the trivial.” 

To sum up: Memory is a resultant. 
It depends upon association of ideas. 


Ideas to be associated must be connected 


with previous experiences. ‘The more 
ways a subject can be presented and the 
more ways a pupil can be brought into 
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relation to it, the better it is remembered, 
In teaching, know what to reject as well 
as what to emphasize. 


“Laborare Est Orare” 


However careful a teacher may be in 
guiding a child’s early reactions, in en- 
couraging good habits, and in teaching 
in a way that conduces to remembering, 
he has failed in a major degree if he 
does not demand hard work of the pupil, 
A great deal has been written (we are 
often tempted to believe, by those who 
know nothing of exacting toil) of the 
beauty and blessedness of labor. Occa- 
sionally one finds a sane statement, free 
from rhetorical embellishments, which 
brings to his mind the true psychology 
of work. The value to a community of 
faithful, efficient labor is well known. 
One can imagine what it would mean to 
a school or a city if every one did his 
work well; but, from a teacher’s stand- 
point, the effect of the work on the 
worker is the phase to be considered. 

There is no substitute in a person’s 
training for hard work. Brilliant men- 
tal endowments or fortunate circum- 
stances can never take its place. If we 
think over the men who have loomed 
large in the history of the world, they 
are, without exception, the workers. 
Important to the world as some men 
seem, we are forced to recognize that 
when they die the world’s progress seems 
unimpeded, and little by little it is borne 
upon us that the men themselves needed 
the great work they were doing far more 
than did their fellows. “God hath no 
need of man nor of man’s work,” sings 
Milton in his Ode, but man hath need 
of his own work, and just so far as he 
exercises his highest powers in doing itt 
is he the highest type of man. 

A boy may go through school in a lazy, 
half-hearted way. He will not, of course, 
have learned so much as he might; but 
that is a minor matter compared with the 
fact that he has left school a loafer, not 
a worker—that the stimulating effect of 
“work done squarely and unwasted days” 
has not been a potent one. 

Two teachers were once discussing the 
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advisability of staying in a school longer 
than two or three years. One advanced 
the thought that a reputation was gained 
in a year or two, and after that there 
was less incentive to good work. 

The answer of the other was not soon 
forgotten by a listener: “For my own 
sake, however long I stay, I never dare 
do less than my best.” It is a high aim, 
but it should be kept in mind to demand 
for the child’s own sake never less than 
his best. 

There are discouragements, as_ all 
acknowledge, in a teacher’s life; but 
there are encouragements as well. When 
a teacher thinks that he can influence a 
child’s attitude toward learning and to- 
ward life in a permanent way; that it is 
within his power to fortify a pupil for 
all time by ingraining right habits; that 
he is responsible for many of his most 
lasting memories, and that by insisting 
upon thorough work he is helping to 
make strong men and self-reliant women, 
these thoughts are inspirations. 

But the reward is not altogether an 
altruistic one. “Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
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The Need for More Trained Teachers 


_Every year the summer training schools at 
Northampton and Boston are being taxed to 
the limit in the effort to meet the demand be- 
ing made by the schools for the deaf for more 
trained teachers. The supply does not seem 
to equal the demand. 

his summer was no exception. Large 
numbers of teachers and young ladies who 
wished to become teachers were found at the 
Horace Mann School, Boston, formerly under 
Miss Sarah Fuller’s direction, but now under 
Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monroe's, and also at the 
Northampton School, of which Miss Yale has 
een the head for so many years. 


After the reading of an able paper on the 
“Essential Training for a Teacher of the 
Deaf” at the Ogden Convention by Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson, there was considerable dis- 
cussion on some of the points touched upon. 
Superintendent Goodwin, of North Carolina 
School, said: “I have always believed in suit- 
able training for a beginning teacher, and I 
should lay more stress on it if I had the 
money to command trained talent. Our salary 
limit is only measured by the size of our gen- 
eral budget. I am glad to see the dawn of the 
day when we are going to have more trained 
teachers. I hope some time to be able to offer 
salaries that will justify my demanding the 
best-trained teachers, cultured and capable. I 
have already accomplished something in this 
direction, for I have succeeded in getting a 
recommendation passed by our board that will 
give our teachers assistance in obtaining fur- 
ther training for their work. The board has 
agreed to pay one-half of the expenses of any 
teacher in our school who will take the train- 
ing afforded at the summer school at North- 
ampton. The board has agreed to increase 
the salary of any teacher who takes the course. 

“T have a standing proposition that any of 
my teachers may have a week’s vacation at 
any time in the year if they will spend that 
time visiting other schools. All the teacher 
has to do is to agree to visit schools for the 
deaf during the week she is absent, and she 
can be excused from school-room duties from 
Friday afternoon until the second Monday 
morning thereafter. She can step on the train 
Friday afternoon and run over to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, and she 
can even go to Hartford or Northampton in 
the time allotted. The only stipulation is that 
she shall visit some schools for the deaf dur- 
ing her absence. 

“T hope the day will soon come when we 
shall not engage teachers without suitable 
special training for the work. We must get 
out of people’s minds the notion that almost 
any one can teach the deaf.”—{[Illinois Ad- 
vance. | 


High-School Education for the Deaf 


The Milwaukee school board maintains in 
connection with the high school a department 
for the deaf. Pupils may take work with the 
hearing classes and receive special help in the 
department for the deaf. The plan has proved 
successful and is to be commended for one 
reason, because the deaf children thus trained 
do not acquire the mannerisms peculiar to the 
deaf. Before taking up work .-in the high 
school they have been trained in the day 
schools for the deaf, where they are taught to 
understand oral speech by lip-reading and to 
express themselves orally. There are in Wis- 
consin 22 day schools for the deaf, enrolling 
over three hundred pupils.—[ Educational News 
Bulletin. | 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 


INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


Preliminary Remarks on Speech-Work 


There are two very important things for a deaf child to learn, if he is ever to 
speak. The first of these is that he has the ability to control his breath—to 
inhale, to exhale, to blow in little puffs or to copy any of many things he sees his 
teacher do. The second thing for him to learn is that he has a voice. Then he 
must be taught how to use it. The first of these two facts you may yourself make 
him aware of, but the second is far better left for his real instructor in speech. 

But, granting that you are willing to follow instructions, you may consider your- 
self as the lad’s first teacher of articulation. The simple exercises which follow 
are all so easy as to seem almost useless, but in reality they are very essential; 
without them the child cannot learn to control the organs of speech, far less to 
talk as he should. 

The little fellow should be made aware of breath. This should be done as 
soon as he has learned to look at you when required, and to pay attention to 
what you do. Hold the back of his hand in front of your mouth while you forcibly 
expel breath and then teach him to blow. Vary the exercise by letting him blow 
out a lighted candle, or by placing bits of paper on the back of the hand and 
blowing them off, allowing him to blow them off his own hand or yours. Some- 
times amuse him by trying to keep a feather afloat in the air. Once he has 
learned that there is such a thing as breath—once he can blow whenever you wish 
him to do so—you should teach him to control it. 


Exercises Preparatory to Articulation 


1. Let the child see your mouth and his in a hand-glass. Close the mouth 
naturally and allow it to remain so for fully half a minute. Then let the child 
do likewise. 

2. Gradually open the mouth as far as you can and keep it so, letting the child 
do the same thing at the same time. Be careful to open the mouth slowly, not in 
jerks and not suddenly, and also be sure to hold the mouth open for a short 
space of time. 

3. Close the mouth gradually. 

4. Purse the lips and blow in long, steady stream, allowing the child to place 
the back of his hand before your lips in order to feel the breath issuing from 
your mouth. Then have him do the exercise with you, then placing his hand 
before his own mouth alone. 

5. Open the mouth wide and keep the tongue still and flat. This will be quite 
difficult. Take the handle of a spoon and press his tongue flat in his mouth, so as 
- to show him what is wanted, should he be unable to imitate you. 

6. Once he is able to hold his mouth open and his tongue flat, he should 
imitate you when you open your mouth, keep your tongue flat and give breath in 
steady stream. Of course he will need to hold one hand before your mouth in 
order to feel your breath, and the other in front of his own so that he may be 
sure he is imitating you correctly. 

7. Same position, the breath coming in little puffs. 

8. Teach the child to breathe in (inhale) and out (exhale) by holding his 
hand in front of your mouth while you do the exercise six several times, being 
careful to draw in your breath between each exhalation. 

9g. Same exercise through the nose. 

10. Inhale through the nose, exhaling through the mouth. 

11. Inhale through the mouth, exhaling through the nose. 

12. Inhale through the nose, rising on the toes, arms raised, exhaling through 
the nose, descending on the heels, arms down. 


‘ 
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LEARNING TO “GIVE BREATH” 
The very first step in articulation 


A VARIANT EXERCISE IN “GIVING BREATH” (page 626) 
Blow a bit of paper off your hand Then allow him to blow a bit off his own 
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A Warning as to Breath 


A word of warning is here in place. Do not place the child’s hand on your 
chest, or allow him to place it on his own. To be sure, his attention is thus 
called to the fact that the chest rises and falls, but as this rise and fall are the 
natural accompaniments of inhalation and exhalation they need not be taught 
Every time you inhale your chest must rise, but you can make your chest rise by 
sheer muscular action without taking any breath at all. This is exactly what the 
child tries to do if his attention be called to the rise of the chest, and he im- 
mediately begins to twist his little abdomen, chest, and shoulders into all sorts of 
unnatural positions in order to raise his chest. This is all wrong. What you 
want is breath going into his lungs and breath coming out of his lungs. To 
secure this you must call his attention to breath and breath only, for Nature 
takes care of the rise and fall of the chest, and needs no aid from you. 

13. Repeat all the preceding exercises rapidly, then very slowly. 

14. Vary the exercises in every way you can think of, being sure that the child 
learns to breathe through the nose at all times. If he is inclined to sleep with his 
mouth open, go to a physician and have him examined for adenoids (growths in 
the throat or nose). If these exist have them removed by an operation and keep 
them away by daily breathing exercises, for they will come back unless you do. 
In any case give daily breathing drills. 

15. Teach the child to blow his nose well. 

The little deaf child who does not use his lungs to pump air for speech does 
not have as well-developed organs for breathing as the hearing child, so keep in 
mind the above exercises and insist upon a great deal.of outdoor exercise for 
your boy. Keep him in the air all you can, even if you live in a city and conse- 
quently must make special arrangements to have some one go out with him. 
Often you will find a high-school girl who is anxious to earn some money for 
herself after school hours, and who will prove a most careful and pleasant com- 
panion to your child. One or two dollars spent thus each week are well spent, 
even if you must work harder yourself in order to do this. Of course you are 
the proper person to go out with him if your street is unsafe as a playground 
for a deaf child, but in case your home duties are such that this is impossible you 
mtsst endeavor to have some one see that the child plays in the open and does not 
just walk along like a well-behaved miniature young gentleman. 


Daily Program Continued—Lip-Reading (9.35 to 9.45) 


This is really “expression” reading, as the muscles of almost the entire face are 
used when speaking, but the term “lip-reading” is more generally used. This is 
simply teaching the deaf child to understand what others say by watching them 
speak, just as the normal child understands the conversation of others by hearing 
it. The hearing child must hear words used before he can understand and use 
them; the deaf child must see them on the lips of others before he himself will 
understand and speak. 

You must say to the deaf child while he looks at your face: “Fall.” “Jump.” 
“Open the door.” “Give me a top,” (a kite—a book, ete.). “Show me Anna.” 

These must all be spoken rapidly, so that certain connected movements of the 
face appear as one continuous word and become most closely associated with the 
entire sentence. Thus the child recognizes the whole instead of each individual 
vart. For instance, do not say, “Take off your coat,” separating each word; 
but rather, “Takeoffyourcoat.” At times he will catch only a word here and 
there, but even these will be sufficient to enable him to guess the meaning of the 
whole, by context, just as the child who hears, knows what a story is about even 
if there are several words in it which he does not understand. 

You must not fail to remember that constant oral repetition of daily doings, of 
commands and statements on the part of the mother and teacher leads in the end 
to the child’s being able to understand spoken language. Only through spoken 
words will he ever be able to know of rhyme for words like “enough,” ‘“‘plough,” 
“cough,” “dough;” all look alike on the printed page, although they sound de- 
cidedly different when pronounced aloud. 


First Exercises in Lip-Reading 


This brings us to the subject of lip-reading as you may teach it at home. 
Stand the child facing you and with his back to the light. You would better be 
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Gradually open the mouth as far as you can Say “Hop” (page 630) 
and keep it so, the child imitating 
(Exercise 1, page 626) 


Let the child see your mouth and his in a hand-glass (Exercise 1, page 626) eee 
ix 
 . 
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seated i in order that your head may bes on a level with his. Keep him still and 
gain his attention. 

Say “Hop,” remembering to speak rapidly and to avoid “mouthing ;” that is, 
exaggerating the position of the lips, tongue, and other vocal organs. Show him 
what you mean, by hopping yourself. Then again say “Hop.” He will do it 
after one or two trials. 

Teach “fall” next. Then mix them. He will soon learn what each means and 
be able to tell them apart. Next teach: “fold your arms,” “turn around,” “clap 
your hands,” “put on your cap,” “take off your coat” (shoes, etc.), “kiss me,” 
“sun” “jump,” “creep,” “shut. the door,” “open the door,” “give me a book” (a 
ball, etc.), “show me your tie” (your shoe, your eye, your mouth, etc.), “give me 
some milk” (some bread, butter, -water, etc.). 

Teach the child to hand you any plaything you may ask for. 

Before teaching a new word or sentence, look into your hand- glass and pro- 
nounce it without using any voice, in order ‘that you may see how it looks. If it 
appears at all like anything which the child knows, avoid it. Sometimes words 
which sound quite unlike may so closely resemble each other in appearance in 
= utterance as greatly to confuse the deaf child; as, for example, “run” and 
“reac 

You may teach him to recognize many verbs, commands, questions, the child’s 
own name, and names of.members of the household, of toys, and pets. All 
words and sentences that you can teach are but what the hearing child learns 
naturally by listening, but which your boy must get by watching your lips—by 
seeing. Your work here is endless. Be the boy’s constant companion, always 
talking to him, treating him as if he heard you and understood you, and, through 
constantly seeing you talk, he will eventually learn to understand you. But you 
must persevere! 

If you never do anything besides this lip-reading with your little son you will 
be doing far more for him than you realize; but do not, under any circumstances, 
keep to stiff formal exercises. Let: your work be real. What is lip-reading for? 
Surely not to enable a child to look at the face of a speaker who says, “Tear up 
one-half sheet of paper into small pieces and throw them on Anna’s desk.” Oh, 
how often do we see this dead kind of work in our schools! We should remem- 
ber that lip-reading has one aim only—to make the child understand what others 
want to tell him. Surely no one will ever want to tell him to tear up one-half of 
a sheet of paper and all the rest of it! 

Of course, you will be forced, to begin with, to show the child by gestures what 
is wanted, but by degrees, as he reads from your lips, the gestures may cease 
completely and you may speak to him as to any other child. All children, be 
they hearing or deaf, begin to understand the meaning of concrete language by 
gestures, but we adults do not notice this, so natural has it become to extend our 
arms when we want the baby to come to us, to extend the glass of milk “for 
baby’s supper,” and to show a frowning face when “baby is naughty.” You must 
tell the child to fold his napkin, wipe his mouth, throw the ball to Jennie, drink 
some milk; and you must ask him if he is a good boy, not forgetting to tell him 
when he is, for “you’re a good boy” will soon be understood. 

And the names of things all over the house should be learned; that is, all 
those articles with which the child comes in contact. What could be more fun 
than setting the kindergarten table for supper? Tell him to bring the tablecloth 
(the first day you will have to show what is meant, remember). Then ask for 
knife, fork, spoon, plate, cup, saucer, milk, jam, cookies, salt, sugar, butterknife, 
and so on, allowing the child to bring each thing as required, one at a time. 

Teach the lad to give you a blue kindergarten ball, a blue book, his blue suit, 
his blue cap, a red ball, and so on, so teaching all the colors, including black and 
white. If you will look at the words “red” and “green” in the mirror you will 
be surprised to note how much they look alike. This is because the ae in “red” 
and the “‘n” in “green” look exactly alike, while the “g” in “green” cannot be 
seen, as it is made too far back in the mouth. Desostins: do not teach red and 
green near together and be prepared to have them always mistaken. It may not 
happen, but it ‘likely will. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE DOUBLE-HAND ALPHABET 


AN ARGUMENT THE BASES OF WHICH ARE SUPERIOR LEGIBILITY, GREATER EASE 
IN FORMING CHARACTERS, AND A TENDENCY TO MORE 
SYMMETRICAL BRAIN-DEVELOPMENT 


BY T. C. FORRESTER, 
Principal, School for the Deaf, Parkville, Md. 


HIE numerous articles regarding the 

double-hand alphabet which have 
appeared in our educational papers from 
time to time have been of special interest 
to the writer. The articles favorable to 
its introduction into American schools 
were written by those who had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it in use in the Old Land. 
The reasons which they assigned for 
their preference were strong and, to the 
writer, unquestionable. On the other 
hand, the reasons given by the advocates 
of the single-hand method seem at first 
sight, certainly to the uninitiated, unde- 
batable. 

The writer adds his contribution upon 
request, having had five years’ experience 
in a school where the double-hand was 
used, a year’s experience where beth sys- 
tems were used, and over twelve years’ 
experience where the single-hand only 
was used. And here, at the outset, he 
would state that though he has not used 
the double-hand alphabet for twelve 
years, except on rare occasions, he can 
both read and use the double-hand today 
at a greater speed than he can the other, 
which he is said to use with at least the 
average facility of an educated deaf per- 
son. Of course, one robin does not make 

“a summer, and a plurality of experiences 
and tests must be made before any con- 
clusion may be drawn. Accordingly, the 
writer has made a point of getting the 
views of several others who, like him- 
self, have had a working knowledge of 
both systems. ‘These others, without ex- 
ception, have pronounced in favor of the 
double-hand for general use, inside and 
outside the class-room, and all these 
writers were equally familiar with both 
systems. 

_It is maintained by some that the 
single-hand system is neater than the 


double-hand. But, even if it is neater, 
is that a point in its favor? Some people 
can write the Lord’s Prayer on a ten- 
cent piece. Such productions look ex- 
tremely neat; but just because of that the 
writing is hard to decipher, almost neces- 
sitating a microscope to make their char- 
acters legible. Some maintain that the 
double-hand is clumsy. It all depends 
upon the speller. The writer has seen 
very clumsy single-hand spelling, even 
by those who had used it from childhood. 
Not all are Westervelts! 

The advantages of the double-hand 
over the single are numerous. In the 
first place, the double-hand is easier to 
use and easier to read. Many parents 
of our deaf children use the double-hand 
alphabet, though their children use the 
other system at school. The average 
man will not take the trouble to learn 
the single-hand, because it is too diffi- 
cult, whereas the double-hand is familiar 
to thousands from childhood, and one 
can acquire a working knowledge of it 
in a very short time. Normal children 
delight themselves in using the double- 
hand, and no one can estimate what a 
deaf pupil gains by talking freely on the 
fingers with hearing children. Use the 
double-hand alphabet as a medium and 
you will go far towards breaking down 
the barrier between the deaf and the 
hearing. 

Many of the Toronto deaf (a most 
intelligent body of men and women) use 
extensively the double-hand with one 
another, though most of them were edu- 
cated at the Belleville school, where the 
single-hand is the only one in use. When 
asked as to the reason for their prefer- 
ence, they replied that it was more easily 
read and the characters could be made 
with greater facility, especially so in the 
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case of those whose hands were em- 
ployed in some kind of manual labor. 

The extensive use of the double-hand 
in the Old Country has sometimes been 
attributed to Old Country conservatism. 
It is forgotten that there are schools on 
the other side where a thorough trial has 
been given the single-hand. ‘Teachers, 
as a class, in the Old Land (and | can 
vouch for those in the British Isles) are 
progressive and wide-awake, proving all 
things but holding fast to that which is 
good. They study not only their own 
professional literature, which is of a very 
high order, but also our American litera- 
ture, as well as that pertaining to the 
practise of our profession in other lands. 
Let us see to it that we do not err too 
much on the other side, and, because 
certain things are good and American. 
give them the stamp of finality. The 
prominent American educators who at- 
tended the International Conference at 
Edinburgh three years ago, were struck 
by the extensive use of the double-hand 
alphabet by the British adult deaf and 
their good command of English, though 
their school course is very much shorter 
than that of their American cousins. 
From personal observation the writer 
firmly believes this good command of 
English is largely due to the advantages 
pertaining to double-hand_ spelling—the 
deaf resorting less to signs. 

Another advantage which the double- 
hand alphabet has is its superiority for 
chapel exercises and lectures. It is pos- 
sible to read the double-hand at a much 
greater distance and with infinitely less 
eye-strain. One writer who favored the 
single-hand remarked: “Why use two 
hands when one can do the work?” One 
might as well argue, “Why walk on both 
feet when you can hop along on one?” 
Common sense answers the question. It 
is perfectly natural to use both hands in 
this as in other things. In the double- 
hand system, the left hand relieves the 
strain on the right and supports it. Con- 
tinuous single-hand spelling is a great 
strain on the arm. 


Physiologists and psychologists main- 
tain that the exercise of one side of the 
body develops one side of the brain. This 
being true, why, then, should one side of 
the deaf boy's brain be developed at the 
expense of the other side? The writer 
is persuaded that if a thorough trial of 
the best form of the double-hand alpha- 
bet were given in our American schools 
it would surely be adopted. 


The Foundation of Speech Work 


To THE Eprror: 


All things must have a foundation. As “a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” so 
a structure can be no stronger than the founda- 
tion upon which it is built. 

The elements are the foundation or basis of 
speech-work with deaf children. 

| want to impress upon my fellow-teachers the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of sounds 
and positions for the elements of speech, with- 
out which speech, by the deaf, cannot be a 
success. 

Let us remember how much easier it is for 
a child to form a bad habit of speech than it 
is to correct that habit. I quote the following 
statement from an article, written by a man of 
large experience with the deaf, which appeared 
in the August Vo_ta Review. “A sound mis- 
pronounced at first may be doomed by the law 
of habit to be forever mispronounced.”* Let 
us remember this, and strive to have children 
make the sounds as nearly perfect as we can 
get them. 

As a test of the advantage and importance of 
correct positions and sounds for the elements 
of speech, take two children of equal capacity 
for learning, who have been in school two 
years, one having been taught words, the other 
having a thorough understanding of the ele- 
ments. Give these children a list of simple 
words which neither has seen before, and have 
them pronounced. I venture the assertion 
that the child who has been taught the ele- 
ments correctly will pronounce every word 
right, or nearly so, and I doubt if the other 
child speaks any of them correctly. 

In our eagerness to get positions and sounds, 
let us not accept those that are similar to the 
ones we want, but insist upon correct positions, 
remembering that the elements are the founda- 
tion of speech, and that upon this foundation 
depends the child’s speech through life. 

Truly yours, 
CrarA LoursE Gorpon. 


*“The Development of Speech in the Deaf 
Child,” by A. L. E. Crouter, LL. D 
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METHODS OF DISCIPLINE 


THE RELATION OF DISCIPLINE TO CONDUCT, AND OF CONDUCT TO LIFE—THE SEVEN 
CARDINAL SCHOOL-VIRTUES AND THE SEVEN PRECEPTS TO TEACHERS 


BY TUNIS V. ARCHER 


Principal Educational Department, North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Corresponding Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review ”’ 


T is the boast of all educational insti- 
tutions, from kindergarten to univer- 

sity, that they prepare their students for 
life. Scarcely a catalogue or report can 
be read that this sentiment is not promi- 
nent, and in a great many of them it is 
expressed in almost the same words— 
preparation for life. But “life,” says 
Matthew Arnold, “is three-fourths con- 
duct and one-fourth knowledge.” While 
we may not agree in toto with this state- 
ment, yet we must admit that it is not so 
much what a man knows as what he is 
that determines, or at least ought to de- 
termine, his worth. What he does will be 
determined, too, by what he is, for there 
has never yet been devised a truer stand- 
ard of judgment than that promulgated 
by the greatest of all teachers when He 
said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Conduct, then, forms the greater part, 
as well as the most important part, of 
life. The only purpose of discipline is 
to secure proper conduct. Indeed, I 
think we would not go far astray to say 
that the highest purpose, if not the only 
purpose, of all teaching is also to secure 
proper conduct, and therefore all things 
that do not tend to that end should be 
eliminated and all things that do should 
be fostered and encouraged. 

We may take it, I think, that right con- 
duct, like correct language, comes only 
as the result of training. What we wish 
a child to know we endeavor to teach 
him. What we wish him to do we en- 
deavor to train him to do. What we 


Wish him to be we must also train him 
tobe. Then the question arises: Are we 
doing all we can to train our pupils to 
be as well as to know and to do? 

We want the best of everything. 
Emerson has said, “There is a best way 


of doing everything, if it be but to boil 
an egg.” And, again, “Our chief want 
in life is some one to make us do what 
we can. Such an one is a friend.” This 
is preéminently true of the deaf. What 
they need is some one to lead them to do 
and to be all they can be in every sphere 
of their endeavor. 

We are all working for a common pur- 
pose. None of us should succeed ‘at the 
expense of others. ‘The success of one 
is the success of all, and the failure of 
one concerns us all. We say in words 
frequently, and in actions still more fre- 
quently, that the best is none too good 
for us, and certainly we ought not to be 
satisfied with anything short of the best 
attainable when it comes to a matter so 
vitally important as the government and 
conduct of our pupils. The best cannot 
be attained by any one of us, but only 
by all, sinking individual preferences, 
and working constantly, cheerfully and 
harmoniously, in school and out, for the 
highest good. If we are not willing to 
do this, we are unworthy of ourselves 
and the positions we occupy. 

The best definition of discipline that I 
can find is this: “The employment of 
specific means to habituate pupils to act 
in good order.” Based on this definition, 
the subject divides itself into two heads, 
preventive discipline and corrective dis- 
cipline. Of the latter, I shall have little 
to say. It must be done sometimes, but 
I can suggest nothing worthy the name 
of method in such instances. Each case 
must be dealt with as it arises, and in 
such manner as would seem just and 
effectual. What is of higher importance 
is to prevent the necessity of corrective 
discipline. If the old adage, originally 
applied to medicine, be true, that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
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cure, then, as applied to discipline, we 
might well read it, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a hundred pounds of correction ; 
and it is just along the line of this pre- 
ventive discipline that I think our vul- 
nerable points lie. 

Speaking in general terms, most of us 
lack in attentidn to details. We allow 
little things to pass that, if checked at 
the proper time and in the proper way, 
would prevent greater ones from ever 
arising, 

We set too low a value upon the minor 
details of our work. We give too little 
consideration to the power of our ex- 
ample. We undervalue the importance 
of system in the daily routine of work. 
We fail to appreciate the value of uni- 
form-discipline. I do not mean uniform 
for each individual of a class in regard 
to corrective discipline, but uniform day 
after day in regard to preventive disci- 
pline. Discipline is so apt to vary as the 
condition, physical or mental, of the 
teacher varies; one day severe, the next 
lax. One day offenses are condoned, the 
next punished. One day the pupils seem 
to be angels, the next imps. Rest assured 
that every slip—not of the tongue, per- 
haps, but in matters of discipline—is 
noticed by the pupils, and, among the 
older ones, frequently and freely com- 
mented upon. 


How to Make Your Pupils Respect 
You 


Pupils, and I suspect the superintend- 
ent might say teachers, also, usually do 
just about all they are allowed to do, 
and then have no respect for the author- 
ity that allows it. Pupils naturally love 
good order. They have not the will- 
power nor the initiative to get it them- 
selves, but when it is forced upon them 
they respect and love those who bring it 
about. I have never yet seen a class of 
pupils that did not have more respect for 
the teacher who holds them up to doing 
their best than for the one who simply 
allows them to drift. The effect of firm, 


uniform discipline endures long after 
knowledge is forgotten. 
In the matter of example, it seems to 
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me useless to expect, and both unwise 
and unjust to require, pupils to do things 
in which we as a body of teachers do 
not set the example. Our shortcomings, 
like those of our pupils, are due in nearly 
all cases to thoughtlessness. As has al- 
ready been said concerning the pupils, so 
may it be said of us, that it is hard 
to hold ourselves constantly up to the 
standard. One little infringement leads 
to another, one teacher’s action is fol- 
lowed by another, one breach of disci- 
pline passes without serious results, and 
before we are aware we have drifted 
away from our ideals. 

It has been said that the seven cardi- 
nal virtues of a school are these: Regu- 
larity, punctuality, neatness, accuracy, 
silence, industry, and obedience. From 
the standpoint of the pupils and for most 
of our schools, it seems to me that the 
first two do not apply. If we. have not 
regularity—I mean by that regular daily 
attendance—and punctuality, it is to our 
shame and not the pupils’ fault. But 
what about the others—neatness, accu- 
racy, silence—meaning by that, absence 
of communication in school, no differ- 
ence what method is employed—industry 
and obedience? Do these not compass 
most of the things we lack? If our 
pupils and we were always up to the 
standard in all of these, would we not 
have a model school? Not that we 
haven't them in great measure; we have. 
And it is just because we have so much 
of them, and because our discipline 1s 
so good already, that we ought to make 
it still better. Wherein can it be im 
proved? Let me be definite. 

First. In respect to our example: we 
can be more prompt in coming to the 
school building in the morning and at 
recess. It is just as much the duty of 
the teacher to be in the building at het 
proper place ahead of the line as it is 
the duty of the pupil to be in his propef 
place in the line. Four times each day 
the pupils have full right of way in the 
halls, and no one should pass in or out 
with them. Precede them when they 
come in and follow them when they g0 
out. 
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Second. Let each one make it her duty 
to assist in the maintenance of proper 
decorum outside her school-room. I 
have little sympathy for that teacher who 
is piqued when another corrects her 
pupils, in line, in the study-hall, or on 
the play-ground; provided, of course, 
that she is not present. 

Third. Do not excuse so many pupils 
from the room, and never allow one to 
leave without first asking for and receiv- 
ing permission. 

Fourth. Pay a little more attention to 
the work given for study hour. 

Fifth. Teach with a little more en- 
thusiasm—a little more snap. How we 
do a thing impresses our pupils much 
more than we sometimes think. 

Sixth. Hold the pupil up to his best 
in everything. This is one of the most 
difficult as well as one of the most im- 
portant things to do. In some cases it 
may be easy. If a pupil is disorderly in 
line, take him out and report him to his 
teacher, if it be coming into the building ; 
or, if it be going out, detain him and 
make him go over with you. If he is 
negligent in his study-hour work and 
does not try, the problem is more diffi- 
cult. I know of no other way than for 
the teacher to exert such power, some 
way, some how, as will make it to the 
pupil’s interest to do the work assigned 
to the best of his ability. 

Seventh. Avoid punishments that do 
not punish. It is undesirable to inflict 
always the same penalty for the same 
offense. Let the penalty, if possible, be 
along the same line as the offense; let it 
be severe enough to meet the gravity of 
the offense, and, above all, let it be cer- 
tain. 

These seem to me to cover, in a general 
way, our greatest needs. It may require 
a little stretch of the imagination to 
classify them all under the head of “dis- 
cipline” ; nevertheless, if we can accom- 
plish them, I believe it will materially 
help, and lessen the need of corrective 
discipline. But it means a little more 
effort, a little more thought, a little more 
time on the part of all of us. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of a great many 


things besides liberty, and among them 
is success. 


“The World Pays Heavily for the Last 
Inch” 


The most and the hardest part of the 
work has been and is being done. Yet 
I doubt if we are reaping results com- 
mensurate with the time and labor ex- 
pended. What we need is just a little 
more. ‘Think of the value of the final 
effort. A noted financier once said that 
the only difficulty in getting rich was in 
earning and saving the first $1,000. All 
the rest came easy. I shall never forget 
the impression made upon at least one 
student by the talk of a college president, 
who, after said student had made a fail- 
ure of his chapel oration, spoke kindly 
but directly of the great loss of time and 
energy often sustained by not giving just 
a little more time and energy. Here was 
a student who had conscientiously done 
his best in preparing a paper on an as- 
signed subject. It had been submitted 
to the faculty and approved—perhaps 
even commended. Still more time had 
been spent in committing it to memory, 
but not quite enough, and, for want of 
that little more, failure, humiliation, and 
defeat resulted. Ninety-nine pounds of 
energy will not lift a hundred-pound 
weight. But a hundred and one pounds 
will overcome all its resistance and place 
it where we will. Shall we as teachers 
lose any part of the ninety-nine pounds 
already gone rather than to exert the 
other two? I think not. I am not sure 
that we may not carry the analogy a lit- 
tle further and say that the exertion of 
the additional two pounds will give us 
greater visible results than the entire 
ninety-nine already expended. Certain it 
is that it will give us far greater results 
than any previous equal amount. 


The amount of fertilizing matter 
brought down by the River Nile from 
its source every year is estimated at 
100,000,000 tons—enough to cover a 
road from the earth to the moon 16 feet 
wide by two and a half ‘inches deep. 
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A PASTOR'S WORK AMONG THE DEAF 


BY ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, den Kongelige Dovstummeskole, Nyborg, Denmark 


Corresponding Editor of ‘“‘ The Volta Review’ 


deaf divides the country into seven dis- 

tricts, each of which maintains a public 
school for the deaf, besides other educational 
provisions, such, for example, as a_ special 
clergyman for the deaf, and contributions to 
funds that are intended to better the condition 
of the deaf. 

It has not been an easy task to find suitable 
persons to fill the position of pastor for the 
deaf, and not all the districts have as yet suc- 
ceeded in appointing such an official, but no 
doubt soon all the seven places will be filled 
with well-qualified men acquainted with the 
education of the deaf. 

In some of the districts the special clergy- 
man has been at service long enough to show 
the importance of his office. This is the case 
in the Third District, comprising the south 
part of Sweden, where Pastor Malmer has 
served for 4 years. Pastor Malmer’s report on 
the past year’s work is given as a supplement 
to that of the school report proper for this 
district. (Swedish Schools for the Deaf, Third 
District: Report for the school-year, 1909-10.) 

As this report contains details of special in- 
terest to all educators of the deaf, a summary 
is here reprinted. 


Increasing Attendance at Oral Worship 


First, the Rev. Mr. Malmer expresses his 
satisfaction over the recent increased attend- 
ance at the oral religious services. The num- 
ber of services likewise has been increased, 24 
such services for 203 deaf persons having been 
held in the past year. In the future he thinks 
this tendency toward oral worship will grow, 
as now a greater percentage of the deaf are 
taught speech and speech-reading than for- 
merly, and as the institution at Lund has taken 
steps to assure a more successful application 
of oralism. 

This institution has two sections, one pure 
oral, the other manual. There, as elsewhere, 
the hurtful influence of maintaining these two 
classes side by side, within the same walls, has 
been felt by the educator. To check the use of 
manual communication by the orally-taught 
pupils the school has decided to adopt the 
externate system for the oral department. 

At the manually conducted services Pastor 
Malmer uses voiceless speech in unison with 
signs, with spelling interspersed Only a few 
of the deaf attendants at divine worship, con- 
ducted under this “mixed method,” complain 
that the signs disturb their comprehension of 
the spoken language. 

A year ago Pastor Malmer was in Germany 
studying the facilities there provided for the 


aa Swedish system of education for the 


religious, moral, and material uplifting of the 
deaf. There are about one hundred preachers 
to the deaf in that country, some of them being 
clergymen familiar with signs, while others are 
school directors or teachers, but only two 
amongst them used vocal speech exclusively in 
addressing their deaf congregations. 

He himself held 81 manual services, at- 
tended by 1,872 persons. At 25 of these ser- 
vices holy communion was observed. The 
ordinary churches in both town and country 
are well suited for the delivery of manual 
addresses, and, as far as possible, he has held 
these services in the respective parochial 
churches. (All the deaf belong to the 
Lutheran Church, which is the official church 
of the country.) But Pastor Malmer has found 
them more unsuitable for the smaller gather- 
ings of the orally taught, and these accordingly 
have been held in the Y. M. C. A. halls, which 
have been courteously opened to him. 


Popular Lectures 


The pastor has often assembled the deaf for 
social intercourse or purposes of instruction in 
connection with his visits. Sometimes these 
gatherings are held the night previous to the 
religious service, and sometimes some hours 
afterwards. During the year he has held 113 
such gatherings, attended by 2,267 individuals, 
and at 38 of them he has delivered popular 
lectures dealing with topics of the day or 
touching on subjects of general or special in- 
terest to the deaf. The titles of some of these 
addresses follow : “Supplementary A fter-Course 
of Instruction for the Deaf;” “Intermarriages 
of the Deaf;” “Japan and the Japanese ;” “Ex- 
emption from Taxation of Dogs Belonging to 
the Deaf;” “Agricultural Colonies for the 
Deaf ;” “A Visit on Board an Emigrant Boat ;” 
“Houses for the Deaf in Schleswig and in 
Stettin ;” “Cooking Instructions for Adult Deaf 
Women;” “The Consequence of Intemperance.” 

It is a long-cherished wish of the pastor to 
increase the frequency of his calls on the deaf 
at their homes, but owing to the many and 
varied duties incumbent upon him, and owing 
to his absence during the journey to Germany, 
he has been unable to accomplish more than in 
previous years. In fact, the figure of such 
calls falls even slightly below what he has done 
in previous years, standing at but 383 visits. 


The Pastor’s Legal Work 


Through his instrumentality 15 deaf persons 
have obtained free juridical consultation and 
assistance by a lawyer. And in minor matters 
the pastor himself has made himself useful in 
writing wills, applications, and contracts for 
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deaf individvals. In two lawsuits against deaf 
persons he has served as interpreter in the 
court. 

The pastor says that he has oftentimes ren- 
dered such service in the law courts during 
his four years’ office, and he says that in every 
case he has found that the deaf had a dim, or 
even erroneous, comprehension of the law. 
Conviction has, however, always made a deep 
and salutary influence on the mind of the deaf 
trespassers, and he knows of no second offend- 
ers among this class. 


Comparative Moral Standards of the Deaf 


The writer makes some comparison between 
the presumed moral standards of the deaf and 
those of the hearing. He thinks that in some 
respects this comparison is to the disadvantage 
of the deaf. Every year some of the 800 deaf 
parishioners of his district are brought before 
the magistrate. He thinks the deaf are prone 
to yield to the temptations of drink, and he 
further is of opinion that the deaf too often 
trespass against the sixth and eighth com- 
mandments. The excuse for the laxity of the 
deaf in these respects may be found in their 
isolated position in the world, the absence of a 
daily ethical influence on the mind, and to a 
number of the physical defects dating back to 
the illness that caused deafness. 

On the other hand, the deaf often possess 
sterling qualities. They have a strong sense of 
fellowship with their co-sufferers, they show 
helpfulness to other deaf persons, and warm 
thankfulness to their former teachers or others 
who have been good to them. Further, they 
often have a bright humor. 

As Pastor Malmer has been laboring amongst 
the deaf only four years, he does not dare to 
express any conclusions as to the advance or 
retrogression in their morals, but he is in- 
clined to believe that the move is upward, 
judging from the increased membership from 
this class in the total abstinence unions. To 
begin with, there were only seven deaf persons 
of his district who were members of such as- 
— while today the figure has advanced 
to 46. 

He thinks that drinking habits are checked, 
not only through the work of such societies, 
but also indirectly through agencies of general 
uplifting nature, as, for instance, popular lec- 
tures, readings, etc., and he appreciates greatly 
a movement of this nature, started by the staff 
of the institution at Lund, which recently 
founded a union for the benefit of the deaf, 
that is also open to their hearing friends. The 
teachers are anxious to continue to be in con- 
tact with their former pupils. Besides lending 
material aid to the needy they also endeavor to 
Secure work for the unemployed. 

This endeavor to obtain employment for deaf 
graduates of the school has annually taken 
more and more of the pastor’s time, and has so 
increased as to become a heavy burden, and in 
many cases the result of his attempts to secure 
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employment is nil. Last year he succeeded in 
only ten cases. 

In his care for the sick and suffering the 
pastor has oftentimes induced the deaf to go 
to the physician. He expresses himself as of 
opinion that the deaf, leading isolated lives, 
often postpone going to the doctor until it is 
too late, but the comparisons he makes from 
the official statistics between the death rate 
amongst the hearing and of the deaf within his 
districts are of no scientific value. 

During the year he has united six deaf 
couples in marriage, and has baptized six chil- 
dren having deaf parents. His correspondence 
is extensive; to the deaf, or on the behalf of the 
deaf, he has written 3,031 letters. 

As will be seen, the duties incumbent on a 
minister for the deaf are multifarious in scope 
and nature and they do not leave him many 
moments unoccupied. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that this energetic man can find time for 
school work, but it is a part of his duty to 
instruct the upper grade of the Lund institu- 
tion in religion, and during some weeks of the 
school year to have the supervision of the 
boarded-in pupils in order better to be ac- 
quainted with them in this closer companion- 
ship. He also prepares the graduating class 
for confirmation, and confirms the children in 
June. 

Besides this he also gave a post-graduate 
course of three weeks’ duration in Biblical 
lessons at Lund last summer, and he taught 
religion for some weeks to a class of old deaf 
people of no previous schooling, who attended 
a six months’ course at Karlskrona. This 
class was afterwards confirmed. 

At the conclusion of his report Pastor 
Malmer pays a tribute to the staff at the Lund 
institution for their unfailing care of their 
deaf pupils, both in and out of school, and he 
declares that it would be much more difficult 
for him to fulfill his office if he had not their 
assistance and sympathy. 


Russia Gives up “O. S.” Time 


The Russian Catholic church has at last 
withdrawn its opposition to the “New Style” 
calendar. It is well known that Russian dates 
are 13 days behind the rest of the world, as 
Russia never adopted the Gregorian calendar 
introduced by Pope Gregory in 1582, but kept 
the old Julian one, which made the year over 
II minutes too long. The objection to the 
adoption of the New Style calendar by the 
Russian holy synod was that if 13 days were 
now to be dropped out of the calendar a num- 
ber of saints’ days would be missed. A way 
has been found to get over this now by mak- 
ing an extra day for each month for the next 
13 months. This is to be done by dividing one 
day into two days of 12 hours each. Thus 
every saint will have his day, and Russia will 
catch up with the procession.—[ Pathfinder. ] 
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GIFTS TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


BY FRANK W. BOOTH, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 


N behalf of the Association and Bureau, 
grateful acknowledgment is made the do- 
nors for the following gifts to the Volta 
Bureau received in 1910: 
From Mr. W. A. Bowles, Staunton, Va., a 
framed portrait of the Rev. Job Turner. 
From Dr. Richard Elliott, Ramsgate, Eng- 
land, a copy of “The Physical, Moral, and In- 
tellectual Condition of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
by James Hawkins, 1863. 


From Miss Anna R. Leonard, Boston, a com- 


plete set of Clarke School Reports. 

From Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, Wash- 
ington, two copies of “Our Little Folks’ 
Primer,” in Melville Bell Symbols, written, 
illustrated, and hectographed by Clarke Mc- 
Curdy, Baddeck, N. S. 

From Dr. Job Williams, Hartford, Conn., a 
set of the publications of the American School 
for the Deaf. 

From Mr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, a copy of “The Sign Language: A 
Manual of Signs. A Dictionary of the Sign 
Language.” 

From Mr. A. J. Story, Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, a copy of “Things out of Doors: 470 
Illustrations ;” also, a copy of “Speech-Read- 
ing for the Deaf—not Dumb.” 

From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, a copy 
of “The History of the Telephone.” 

From the editors, bound volumes of “The 
Mt. Airy World” (Vol. XXIV), and “The 
Deaf Carolinian” (Vol. XV). 

From Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Swarthmore, 
Pa., a set of Reports of the Brussels Interna- 
tional Congress on Home Education. 

From Mr. Howard L. Terry, Carthage, Mo., 
a copy of “Waters from an Ozark Spring.” 

From Mr. P.’Enko, St. Petersburg, Russia, 
reports, text-books, and photographs of the 
Imperial School for the Deaf, St. Petersburg. 

From Prof. Antonio Sala, a copy of “Relaz- 
ione intorno all’ inchiesta fatta sugli alunni 
delle scuole elementari affetti da anomalie del 
linguaggio.” 

From Miss Emma Snow, Neosho Falls, 
Kansas, 100 copies of “My List of Homophen- 
ous Words.” 

From the Arts and Crafts School, Wash- 
ington, a cover design for “The Raindrop.” 

From the Smithsonian Institution, the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, sundry publica- 
tions. 

From George and Paul Schumann, Leipsic, a 
copy of Neue Beitrage zur Kenntnis Samuel 
Heinickes.” 

From Richard O. Johnson, Indianapolis, a 
copy of “Outlines for 1909-1910 of the Indiana 
School for the Deaf.” 


From Dr. W. H. Addison, Glasgow, a copy 
of “A First Reader for Deaf Children.” 

From Mr. Daniel Garcia, Mexico City, copies 
of “El Espanol por medio de Imagenes ;” also, 
copies of “Ejercicios de Observacion y de 
Lenguaje contorme a los seiscientos grababos 
del album El Espafiol por medio de Imagenes.” 

From Mr. S. Kutner, London, a copy of “A 
Classified Picture Vocabulary for Deaf Chil- 
dren. Part 1.” 

From Dr. James Kerr Love, Glasgow, a copy 
of “The Study of the Deaf Child No. (3), 
Report on the State of Education in British 
and Irish Schools for the Deaf.” 

Irom Mr. E. Reuschert, Leipsic, a copy of 
“Die .Gebardensprache der Taubstummen und 
die Ausdrucksbewegungen der Vollsinnigen.” 

From the publisher, Robert Lutz, Stuttgart, 
Germany, a copy of “Die Wahrheit tiber Helen 
Keller.” 

From Giulio Ferreri, “Questioni Varie intorno 
all’ istruzione dei Sordomuti” (1889-1909). 

From the Superintendents, annual or biennial 
reports of the following-named Schools for the 
Deaf: Alabama, California, Colorado, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mystic, Conn. ; Washington, D.C, 
College and School; Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Beverly, Mass.; Northampton, Mass.; Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Lexing- 
ton Ave. New York; Washington Heights, 
New York; Rome, N. Y.; Morganton, N. ©; 
Ohio, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Doncaster, Preston, Liverpool, Eng- 
land; Nightingale Lane, London; Fitzroy 
Square, London; Halifax, N. S.; Baroda, In- 


dia; Calcutta, India; Reykjavik, Iceland; 
Venersborg, Sweden; Groningen, Holland; 
Fredericia, Denmark: Nyborg, Denmark; 


Zurich, Switzerland; Milan, Italv. 


About Marrying 


The Virginia Guide advises the deaf to marty 
the deaf, if they marry at all, and says that 
there are two deaf men in the State Hospital 
for the Insane at Staunton, Va., who weft 
driven insane by their troubles consequent upon 
marrying hearing women. The Guide, how 
ever, discourages the intermarriage of the 
congenitally deaf, because the offspring of such 
unions are almost sure to be deaf like, the 
parents. In giving this advice the Guide 1s a 
one with about all educators of the deaf- 
[Silent Worker. ] 

Neither one nor two swallows make a_ suit 
mer. We have known of “mixed marriages 
that resulted in happiness—not in hospitals for 
the insane.—[Silent Hoosier. ] 
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THE RECEPTION TO “THE RAINDROP” 


BY FRANK W. BOOTH, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 


HE very cordial reception given to 

the new Volta Bureau edition of 
“The Raindrop,” as evidenced in com- 
ments upon it in the institution press, as 
well as in numerous personal letters, is 
most gratifying to all who had part in 
the work of republication. With the 
thought that members will be interested 
in these comments, a number of them are 
presented below: 


[From Mr. James H. Logan, the editor and 
publisher of the original “Raindrop.” ] 


My mother and I have looked over the new 
edition of “The Raindrop,” and are much 
pleased with it. It is neatly gotten up, the 
print is good and clear, and the illustrations do 
illustrate the text. In cover design I see a 
raindrop, a shower, then streams and rivers 
rushing into and merging into a great bound- 
less sea of blue. The preface makes prominent 
that a real want was seen and successfully 
filled. That is the essential thing. The Volta 
Bureau has started a new line of real, practical, 
and helpful work for the deaf. If I am not 
mistaken, it is the first illustrated book of the 
kind gotten out by the Bureau. My happiness 
is as great, I am sure, as that of the children 
themselves. Their eager delight, when they 
return to school and find the book awaiting 
them, is pleasant to contemplate. Knowing 
that real good has been accomplished, T do not 
murmur at the toil and loss to which I was 
subjected in the original publication. I am 
very thankful to Dr. Bell, Miss Fuller, and 
others for their hearty and practical applica- 
tion of the work. The second volume on the 
same plan is growing by slow degrees. It may 
possibly be completed within two years, pro- 
vided nothing hinders. 


[From Mr. G. M. McClure, School for the 
Deaf, Danville, Ky.] 


There has never been a book in our library 
that approached “The Raindrop” in popularity 
among the pupils. When the stories were 
first published in magazine form, and some 
years ago when they were printed in book 
‘orm, we got a good many copies for our 
library, and they were read as I have never 
seen the deaf read anything else. Even those 
pupils who, ordinarily, could hardly be bribed 
or driven to read anything except the baseball 
news in the daily paper, were eager to get hold 
of these stories. I was especially interested in 
the hint you give that the book may yet be 
offered at a price within the reach of even the 
poorer pupils. If the Volta Bureau has any 


money to spare from its publication fund, I 

feel sure it could not find a way of spending it 

that would benefit the deaf more than this you 

me at. I trust you will be able to arrange to 
oO it. 


{From Mr. J. A. Mcllvaine, Jr., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 


I am enclosing check for $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of the old, dear old 
“Raindrop” in new dress. I trust it has lost 
none of its charm. Don’t you think it worth 
while to offer it to the general public on the 
counters of book stores? I am getting this 
copy for one of my nephews, to see how it 
“works” on his budding taste for reading. 


[From a deaf man of Butler, Penna.] 


What is the price of “The Raindrop?” I 
loved to read it at school. Would like to 
have it. 


[From a deaf man in Illinois.] 


Thank God for “The Raindrop.” I used to 
read it at school, and I want it now for myself 
and my hearing children to read. 


A few comments from the institution 
press follow: 


We took twenty-four copies of “The Rain- 
drop.” The book is in great demand.—Mary- 
land Bulletin (Frederick School). 


The Volta Bureau has published a second 
edition of “The Raindrop,” a collection of 
wonder tales for young people. The original 
copies having been thumbed out of existence, 
the Volta Bureau decided, at the urgent re- 
quest of many teachers, to publish the stories 
anew, with some revisions, and new illustra- 
tions. The result is a charming book in quarto 
form of 430 pages. 

Already our and other schools have ordered 
copies for their libraries. We hope the book 
will be the means of awakening the interest of 
the deaf pupils in reading—Ohio Chronicle 
(Columbus School). 


Our school has received for its library five 
copies of “The Raindrop,” published by the 
Volta Bureau; Every copy has been taken 
out.—The North Dakota Banner (Devil’s Lake 
School). 


The Volta Review announces a new edition 
of “The Raindrop.” Thirty years ago it was 
issued from this school, and it at once became 
a great favorite with deaf children. No previ- 
ous publication had ever pleased them so.much. 
It contained stories that as a rule were 
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familiar to all, but they were told in a new 
manner—a way that made them plain and clear 
to the young readers. The book became very 
popular and nothing has since been printed that 
young folks like so well.—-Western Pennsylva- 
nian (Edgewood Park School). 


“The Raindrop,” reprinted by the Volta 
Bureau, seems to be as popular as it was 
originally, thirty years ago. We have six 
copies in our library and all are out. This 
suggests the thought that the deaf will read if 
they have that to read which interests them 
and which appeals to them. How like the 
hearing. Our pupils will cultivate the reading 
habit provided they are surrounded by such 
literature as appeals to them. Give them more 
of it—North Dakota Banner. Just so. We 
know of little hearing children who think the 
stories in “The Raindrop” great.—Louisiana 
Pelican (Baton Rouge School). 


A new edition of “The Raindrop,” that ever- 
popular classic of the deaf, has been issued 
by the Volta Bureau. It is printed from large 
type, is illustrated, and sells for $2.00 per copy. 
We wish the Bureau could have seen its way 
clear to getting out an edition at a lower price. 
In this day of cheap reading for the hearing 
we regard it as unfortunate that a book like 
“The Raindrop,” calculated to do so much 
toward forming the reading habit for the deaf, 
is sold at a price that makes it a luxury to 
many of the parents whose children need it. 
The limited edition printed is responsible for 
the high cost. 

Would it not be possible for the profession 
to arrange for an edition at a price that would 
permit of a copy being placed in the hands of 
every pupil below the academic grade in 
our schools?—Kentucky Standard (Danville 
School). 


We congratulate Mr. Booth and those who 
assisted him upon the new edition of “The 
Raindrop.” It is indeed an attractive book that 
will cause a thrill of pleasure to childish 
hearts. We have felt the need of a collection 
of short stories suitable for deaf children, and 
this is a welcome addition to the library. 

A few years ago there were two or three 
copies of the old edition among our books, that, 
to quote from the preface of the new, had 
been literally “read to pieces.” 

Several copies of the new editon have been 
purchased for the supplementary school-room 
library.—Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C., 
School). 


We received at the opening of school our 
consignment of “The Raindrop,” as republished 
by the Volta Bureau. We are certainly glad 
that the book has been put back into print, for 
it is, perhaps, the most popular book of stories 
ever gotten out for the deaf. The present 
edition is well bound in blue cloth and the 
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type is large and clear. The only criticism we 
have to offer is that it is not well enough illus- 
trated—Lone Star (Austin, Tex., School), 


“The Raindrop” was issued some. thirty 
years ago, in serial form, by the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf; and the 
present book is a new edition of the wonder- 
tales and stories that appeared monthly during 
1879-1880. Dr. Graham Bell, in urging the 
governing body of the Volta Bureau to reprint 
this wonderful collection of stories, has added 
another to the long list of benefits he has con- 
ferred upon the deaf. 

This collection of wonder-tales for young 
people is made up into a book of large octavo 
size, bound in cloth, with a cover in colors, 
The paper and type are both of excellent qual- 
ity, and the book contains 430 pages, including 
some 40 full-page illustrations. The stories 
number 120 and those given embrace the best 
to be found in literature. The book is pub- 
lished by the Volta Bureau at a price of $2.00 
per copy to members of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, or $2.50 to non-members. 

The book does not, pretend to be “literature,” 
but its claim to be the “vestibule to literature” 
is a perfectly sound one. The promotion of 
the reading habit in deaf children, or, for the 
matter of that, in all children, is rightly be- 
lieved to be one of the greatest blessings edu- 
cation can give. The basis of the habit is a 
developed condition of the faculty of imagina- 
tion: for unless children can picture and “see” 
the meaning of the words they read they will 
find no pleasure in books. “The Raindrop” 
will be of greatest service in this direction, 
Who of us has not been thrilled in our younger 
days with such stories as “Robin Hood and 
His Merry Men,” or “Red Riding Hood,” and 
in our youths with the doings of Alexander 
the Great and Macbeth? All these, and over 
a hundred others, are here at the service of 
comparatively young deaf children. The lan- 
guage is adapted to suit their essential needs, 
but there is no unnecessary avoidance of idio- 
matic forms or unusual constructions. This is 
all to the good, for language must be encoun- 
tered and used if it is to be understood. “The 
Raindrop” is a valuable introduction to the 
reading of ordinary books, and many children 
who have become acquainted with the adven- 
tures of “Robinson Crusoe.” the enormities of 
“Blue Beard,” “The Wanderings of Ulysses.” 
and the other wonder stories of the book m 
their simple narration will be led later on to 
study them in their full literary setting. The 
book should not only be placed in our school 
libraries, but also used in our class-rooms.— 
The Teacher of the Deaf (England). 


The price of “The Raindrop” is $2 to mem- 
bers of the Association; $2.50 to others. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


CLASS-ROOM HELPS ‘ WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM”—WRITTEN 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By T. Britt, ScHoot FoR THE IMPROVED IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF, NEW Clty. 


The only means of accurately determining 
to what degree a deaf class has understood a 
certain lesson is to give a number of written 
questions, the answers to which require a 
correct knowledge of the subject involved. 
In addition to an intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject, it is necessary that pupils possess a suffi- 
cient command of language to express their 
thoughts in an independent form. While in 
the lower classes deaf children are trained 
to arrive at an answer to a certain question 
by simply changing the order of words in a 
particular way and then perhaps adding a 
phrase or a clause, it is exasperating to the 
teacher in an advanced class to see a large 
number of pupils still adhering to the same 
old stereotyped forms. Instead of expressing 
their thoughts in natural, simple sentences, 
they try to fit their answers to the language 
of the questions, simply because they have 
been taught that certain question forms re- 
quire certain answer forms. Many pupils 
think they must answer a question like “How 
did you hurt your knee?” in the stilted, un- 
English fashion, “T hurt my knee by falling 
downstairs,” although they are probably cap- 
able of saying “T caught my foot coming 
downstairs.” 

Another frequent source of trouble is the 
inevitable “because” —the dependent clause 
often separated from its principal clause by 
a period—in answer to a question beginning 
with “why,” in cases where a simple state- 
ment without any conjunction is much better. 
‘Why did you not do your lesson last night?” 
Answer : “My uncle came and took me to the 
theater. When we came back it was too late 
to start.” 

The main point is to make the pupils see 
that a correct answer does not depend so 
much upon the form as upon the idea contained 
in the sentence. To accomplish this we must 
impress on the children that after they have 
understood the meaning of a question they 
must ignore the language of the question and 
express whatever they have to say on the 
subject in their own language. That will pre- 
vent pupils from attacking a question like 
How does the climate of a country affect 
the character of its inhabitants ?” in the not 
too infrequent way of commencing mechan- 


ically, “The climate of a country affects the 
character of its inhabitants by,’ and, not 
until they have put down these words in 
writing, beginning to think of an answer, 
being unable, of course, to finish the sentence 
intelligently. 

It is a good plan to avoid putting questions 
that can be answered by a mere “yes” or “no,” 
or by a transposition of words, and to insist 
on every answer being in the form of a short 
composition, even if it is only two or three 
sentences long. Taboo, for a while, “be- 
cause” and “by-ing” as answers to questions 
with “why” and “how,” and, if necessary, 
confer with the language-teacher to give the 
pupils some drill on these forms, teaching 
them how not to use certain stereotyped lan- 
guage forms taught them in their earlier 
years. 

It is hard to say exactly when it is safe 
to let the children loose from the apron 
strings of what might be termed “elementary 
language,” but in schools where the pupils 
are divided into three grades—primary, in- 
termediate, and grammar—those that have 
graduated from the intermediate department 
might be expected fully to understand simple 
language forms, and it should not be neces- 
sary. for them to prove their knowledge by 
repeating the language form of the question 
in their answers. When they enter the gram- 
mar department, in which they usually take 
up such special subjects as history, geog- 
raphy, physiology, nature study, etc., it would 
be a good time to start insisting on their 
breaking away from the language form of the 
questions and of demanding full answers in 
original language. In that way the teacher 
of a special subject can do most towards the 
development of language, which, after all, with 
the deaf child is more important than the 
acquirement of the knowledge of a certain 
number of historical, geographical, or other 
facts. No matter what subject a teacher is 
taking in a school for the deaf, be it history, 
geography, science, or even arithmetic, his 
main concern should alwavs be to be on the 
lookout how to improve his pupils’ facility of 
understanding and using language. 


Howard W. Simpson has been made super- 
intendent of the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf (Sioux Falls), to succeed Tames D. Mc- 
Laughlin. Mr. Simpson’s father, the late 
James Simpson, was once at the head of the 
same school. 
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WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


BY ALMIRA I. HOBART, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis., 
Corresponding Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review ™ 


T the meeting of the Special Education 
Session, Wisconsin State Teachers’ Con- 
vention, Dr. William T. Healey, director 

of the Psychopathic Institute of Chicago, gave 
an address on “Methods of Examination for 
Diagnosis and Treatment of the Child in Need 
of Special Education.” The summary is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

It is sometimes difficult to tell whether the 
trouble with the backward child is deafness or 
feeble-mindedness. It is not enough simply to 
make a diagnosis without trying to find out 
the cause of the difficulty, whether it be blind- 
ness, deafness, feeble-mindedness, or delin- 
quency. 

The different lines along which the investiga- 
tions should be made are: 

(1) Family history, which helps the teacher 
to know what to do. 

(2) Developmental history, which will in- 
clude many other conditions before or after 
— that make a child feeble-minded or pecu- 
iar 

(3) A study of environment that the teacher 

may know what is happening and what has 
happened to the child. The true mean is be- 
tween heredity and environment. Find out the 
tendencies which have been inherited and the 
influences of environment. 

(4) Also observe physical characteristics, as 
the shape of the skull; it being well-known 
that changes in the shape of. skulls have been 
going on in this country, owing to changes of 
surroundings and food. 

(5) A medical examination should be made 
to ascertain any possible malformations in the 
nervous system, since the feeble-minded child 
suffers from a defect in the brain. 

(6) There should be a psychological exami- 
nation of*children. Frequently erratic conduct, 
as hysteria, has been brought about by mental 
shocks. It is necessary to find out what is 
wrong with children in order to know what to 
do with them. An example was given of a 
girl twelve years of age, who was thought to 
be feeble-minded and was about to be sent to a 
school for such children, when it» was dis- 
covered that she was not feeble-minded, but 
suffering from a good deal of deafness and 
imperfect vision. The instance was also cited 
of a bov who had been arrested after several 
delinquencies, the testimony of both father and 
teacher being that he was obstinate and would 
steal. The question was why he preferred to 
wander in the streets in the cold to going 
home. It was finally discovered that he was 
partially deaf and partially blind, but not 
feeble-minded. After the proper remedy was 
applied, he gave no trouble. 


Native ability should be studied. The study 
of those just above feeble-minded, called sub- 
normal, is an interesting one. 

The Binet system * is the best for studying 
the capabilities of children at different ages. 
With care a person can apply the tests which 
will determine whether a child is deaf or 
feeble-minded. 

Study what the child wants to do and can 
do. If the child is feeble-minded, send him to 
a school for feeble-minded children. Try to 
build up brain tissue. Of the feeble-minded 
one-third may become self-supporting, one- 
third can do work under supervision, and the 
remaining third never can do anything. 

Try to teach the girls household duties. 
Feeble-minded children tire very easily. Try 
to bring them to appear like normal children, to 
go to the store and make change without ex- 
citing comment. They usually have no appre- 
ciation of morality nor beauty. 

Miss Katherine Fulton, of the Rice Lake 
School for the Deaf, gave a very interesting 
exercise, demonstrating what three years have 
done for Sarah Droock, a little girl nine years 
of age, who had been in school for three years. 
She was a fine speech-reader, and answered 
many questions relating to herself and her 
surroundings, also questions about stories she 
had read. She wrote a number of sentences 
from dictation promptly and correctly, and 
responded well to a test as to her ability in 
performing addition, subtraction, mutitiplica- 
tion, and division with small numbers of one or 
two figures. The exercise closed with a well- 
rendered recitation, “The Kittens That Lost 
Their Mittens.” 

A partially deaf high school pupil from Mil- 
waukee next stepped to the platform and told, 
in clear and forcible English, whv he had 
chosen his profession, that of an architect. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to 
the education of the blind. 


The Mosher Catalogues. 


One may almost review like a definite book 
the catalogues of Thomas Mosher, of Port- 
land. They do not merely set forth his wares, 
his exquisitely bound and printed bibelots, but 
with apt quotation and charming cover do that 
excellent civic service—make one wish to 


read.—S. L. 


*Tt is the intention to give in an early num- 
ber of Tue Review the Binet scale for measur- 
ing intelligence and retardation.—Eb. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


A PUBLIC AWAKENING 


N 1874 Mr. Charles Baker, the well-known headmaster of the Insti- 

tution for the Deaf and Dumb at Doncaster, died, and I became one 
of the numerous candidates for his post. My warm friend Mr. Joseph 
Hadfield, the secretary of the Great Eastern Railway Company, whose 
son I had successfully taught as a private pupil, endeavored to assist 
my candidature, as Doncaster is, and was, a great railway center. I 
was hopeful the influence he could gain might be useful on my behalf, 
for professional ability and experience do not seem always to be the 
only factors thought of in filling appointments. We, my wife and I, 
were amongst the candidates selected to see the committee. We had a 
long interview with them, and, as I afterwards heard, were nearly stc- 
cessful; but the fact of our little family of seven—a number, by the 
way, not since exceeded, I was going to add happily—turned the scale 
against us. The ways of committees, judged of both from within and 
without such bodies, are sometimes mysterious. In the present case a 
great point was made of the strict requirement, in both master and 
matron, of proved ability and ample experience. The master appointed, 
Mr. James Howard, had left the teaching profession a year or two 
before, and the lady chosen was not an applicant, nor, as I was in- 
formed, even then engaged to him who proposed her as a candidate. 
So that, in respect of the stated qualifications, the successful candidate 
seemed to be less endowed than any of those who came up for exami- 
nation. The election, so it was reported, was due mainly to the influ- 
ence of the candidate’s brother, an inspector of schools, with the clerical 
members of the committee. The family objection, which seemed to 
have been my difficulty, seemed to have been due to unsatisfactory 
experience, from their point of view, in the case of the late master. 
But an even larger family than mine was eventually brought up in the 
institution. The appointment, however, with all the seeming defects by 
which it was accompanied, turned out excellently so far as the ability, 
energy, and devotion to the work of the new master was concerned 
Not long after, he became one of my dearest friends and so continued 
until his lamented death in 1903. It hardly seems wise, however, for 
committees, who are not always gifted with extraordinary powers of 
prescience, to take the competence of those they appoint on trust. In 
my opinion it is wiser to judge of this by reference to the past of a 
candidate as evidence of ability. 

Matters in connection with the education of the deaf in general began 
by 1871 to attract somewhat more attention than had yet been given 
to them. The oral system had been introduced a few years before into 
this country in a school for Jewish children founded by the Baroness 
Mayer de Rothschild and placed under the care of the late lamented 
Mr. William Van Praagh. The movement was further extended by 
the warm advocacy of an energetic body of gentlemen, resulting in the 
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establishment of a society for the diffusion of the system, with a school 
and training college for teachers eventually located in Fitzroy Square, 
London, under the charge of the above named as director.. A vigorous 
correspondence was opened in regard to this system of teaching, and to 
the subject of the education of the deaf in general, in the “Society of 
Arts Journal,” to which I contributed three letters. In one of them 
I said that “all is stagnation in all that concerns the education of the 
deaf and dumb.” This statement was controverted by Mr. D. Buxton, 
the incumbent of a snug and comfortable position at the school in 
Liverpool; but there was no proof adduced in support of his assertion 
that things were in a satisfactory state. I am afraid the sting of the 
remark objected to was enhanced by a paper I contributed to the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf in January, 1869, on “Deaf and Dumb Edu- 
cation in Britain,” in which truth compelled me to say some severe 
things in reference to the neglect from which the deaf suffered at the 
hands of the community in general, and also to speak in unfavorable 
terms of the general management of the work undertaken on their 
behalf. But, I added, that notwithstanding the unsatisfactory state in 
which matters were then involved, “We have no reason to despair. We 
have a new Parliament pledged to take action on the question of general 
education, and when some of our foremost men become impressed 
with the claims of the deaf and dumb, and willing to advocate them, 
we may hope that our Parliament will include a provision for the edu- 
cation of this hitherto neglected class of persons among its acts of 
philanthropic legislation.” 

My forecast as expressed above was not fulfilled until some years 
had elapsed; but, following on the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
a beginning was soon made in the direction of including the deaf in the 
benefits of the provision for education then inaugurated. The London 
School Board took the initiative and under the new law, which admitted 
of their action in this direction, started some special day classes for 
their education. These were placed under the superintendence of the 
Rev. (afterwards Dr.) William Stainer, who had had much experience 
as a teacher at the Old Kent Road School and subsequently at Man- 
chester. 

The press, too, began to direct attention to the class in question, and 
we find in September, 1871, the “Pall Mall Gazette” giving an article 
on them which commenced with these somewhat contemptuous words: 
“From time to time, and especially at a dull time, some attention is paid 
to deaf mutes, their condition, capabilities, and requirements. They 
have lately caused a tempest in a teapot.” The article then gives the 
heads of the contentions which characterized the “tempest,” beginning 
with my statement alleging “stagnation.” 

No doubt a great deal of the attention which was given to the deaf 
at this time was due to the novelty in this country of the means of 
teaching them by speech methods, and we have to thank this movement 
for bringing their claims into that prominence before the public which 
has eventually led to their due recognition. This system was publicly 
advocated at the Social Science Congress held at Leeds in 1871, when 
Mr. Van Praagh introduced to the notice of the meeting the wonderful 
deaf exponent of its benefit, Mr. Polano. And in the following year 
the same subject was taken up at an influential meeting of the Society 
of Arts by Dr. Dasent. 
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But to my mind the most important step yet taken in the interests 
of the deaf and dumb was the introduction into Parliament in 1870 of 
a bill to make provision for their education, and for maintenance during 
the period devoted to it. The proposals, which were permissive only 
as to their acceptance by the friends of the class to be benefited, were 
of rather a modest character, but they were nevertheless strongly op- 
posed on all sides as unnecessary and unduly expensive, there being, it 
was said, ample provision under the Poor Law for all that was required. 
Mr. Wheelhouse brought in his bill with yearly persistency while he 
was in the house, but its usual fate was to be negatived without a 
division. Even so enlightened an educationist as Mr. Forster, the 
author of the Education Act, opposed it unsympathetically in 1872 on 
behalf of the government. In one year, I think it was 1880, it nearly 
succeeded in passing, but a change in government or some such political 
convulsion again destroyed it for the time being. In one of its pro- 
posals it went beyond the provision now made, inasmuch as by it edu- 
cation could be extende¢ to the age of 18 years. 

Poor Mr. Wheelhouse’s exertions deserved to meet with a better 
fate than they received. He seemed to me to be a man of excellent 
intentions, but had hardly sufficient weight in the estimation of the 
public to overcome the apathy with which such a proposal as he brought 
forward was regarded. He paid a visit to the school in the Old Kent 
Road, but did not very favorably impress any one there, nor did he 
while with us engage in any conversation bearing reference to the cause 
with which in our minds he was identified, and he gave us the impres- 
sion that his ways and manner rather bordered on frivolity. The time 
he spent in the school-room was devoted to show the boys that there 
was one word in the English language capable of being so written as 
to be the same, whether read in the usual way or upside down. As a 
consequence the word “chump,” the word in question, has always re- 
mained fixed in my mind as a memento of Mr. Wheelhouse and his 
good intentions. 

On several occasions I attended the “House” and heard this unhappy 
bill strangled. In the course of the debates on this and other subjects 
I did not gain a very exalted idea of the dignity of the makers of my 
country’s laws, nor of the wisdom of their proceedings in so doing. 
The space for the accommodation of “strangers,” as the public visiting 
are called, being very limited, one had often to wait a long time before 
admission could be gained; and, when admitted as a participant in 
the privileges of the ‘strangers’ gallery,” there was no comfort in the 
seat you had so hardly gained, and there was strict suppression of every 
sound, even a whisper to a fellow “stranger.” On one occasion the bill 
in which I was interested, in a very thin house after an ineffective intro- 
duction and the opposition I have alluded to, was soon crushed out of 
existence for that year. An Irish member opposed it vehemently, not 
on its presumed defects, but because the claims of Ireland for such a 
provision had been ignored in it. Unfortunately Ireland is at the pres- 
ent day still in the same position. To me as a visitor for the first time 
the processes involved in law-making did not seem of a very edifying 
nature. During the proceedings one man was on his feet talking, no 
one apparently attending to him; there was a buzz of conversation 
around ; members in all manner of attitudes were lounging about, gos- 
siping with each other; there was an incessant coming and going, and 
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facing us and presiding over all an imperturbable figure, the Speaker, 
apparently taking no heed of anything going on. This was my first 
impression of that august body, the British House of Commons, but 
then it may be said there was no burning question under discussion, 
no fierce party dispute in hand. The occasion was only one of ordinary 
law-making. 


XI 
OPENING OF THE MARGATE SCHOOL 


T soon became apparent that the old buildings at Margate which had 
been acquired by the committee were “not adapted, as they were 
unsound, defective, and quite worn out.” It was therefore recom- 
mended that an altogether new building, to accommodate 150 children, 
should be built. Before finally adopting the recommendation, the opin- 
ion of the medical officials was taken as to the suitableness of Margate 
as a locality for the proposed new institution. 

Strangely enough, of the four eminent men consulted, the opinion of 
three was emphatically against its eligibility from a medical point of 
view. The one in its favor was that of the Margate doctor. It ap- 
peared that, for the nine years in which children had already been sent 
to the temporary home there, none had been selected to go except those 
considered by the London doctor “as sufficiently robust to sustain the 
keenness of the climate.” It was this point, of climate, which deter- 
mined their opinion, and they recommended that a place possessing 
one more genial should be chosen, suggesting the neighborhood of the 
Surrey hills, within about 30 miles from London. 

jut notwithstanding the adverse opinion, the committee persevered 
in their intention, and in 1873 they resolved to invite designs for a 
building facing north and west on the site acquired. Designs by two 
local architects working in partnership, Messrs. Drewe and Bower, were 
accepted, and in the following year the foundation stone of the new 
building was laid. 

In 1875, the building being completed, the assistance of royalty in 
opening it was obtained, and on the nineteenth of July this ceremony 
was performed by the Prince and Princess of Wales—the late King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra—who were accompanied by other 
distinguished visitors. Everything had been carefully arranged before- 
hand. ‘The elder children from the London “Asylum” were to be pa- 
raded before their Royal Highnesses and their accomplishments ex- 
hibited. We in the school-room had spent much time in coaching them, 
but as we knew their capability, or rather their want of it, we trembled 
for the result, and when a mild but opportune outbreak of measles 
occurred in the school and prevented their presence at the ceremony 
it was looked upon in the nature of a respite from unpleasant conse- 
quences which might have followed failure to show satisfactory results. 

And the weather at Margate was as bad as could be. Rain in torrents 
fell all the day with hardly any intermission and quite spoilt the spec- 
tacle ; but the warmth of the reception given by the loyal people of the 
town was proof against the depressing influences of the weather. A 
déjeuner was given in the school-room, at which a large company sat 
down with the Prince and Princess. One of the town councilors, a 
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worthy man endowed with greater assurance than knowledge of the 
rules either of the English language or of courtly etiquette, is said to 
have expressed a wish—doubtless also that of the townspeople—to the 
Princess, who received it graciously, in these words: “I ’ope your Royal 
’ighness will visit our town again, for the hair of Margate is ’ighly 
salubrious.” The weather on that day hardly added strength to the 
request. 

Our municipal officers are excellent in their way, and most efficiently 
do they manage the affairs of the town; but, eloquent as they may be, 
they are not always patterns in verbal diction. Thus on one of the 
prize days our then worthy mayor, in the course of a vigorous and 
highly complimentary speech, described the progress made by the chil- 
dren as “hextrahordinary.” 

Although the building was thus formally opened, the committee had 
not yet decided as to the particular way in which it should be used, 
nor was it actually occupied until the following year. However, in 
January, 1876, they had made up their minds that the school should be 
started as a preparatory school for the principal one, and then adver- 
tisements for a headmaster were inserted in the principal English, 
Scottish, and Irish papers. The committee had been for some time 
diligently endeavoring to improve matters in the school, induced to do 
so by presumed defects which had come under their notice, and for 
which the rank and file of the teachers cannot fairly be held to have 
been responsible. The committee had, however, imbibed a feeling of 
want of confidence in them which showed itself on the present occasion 
by a desire to fill the position of head of their new institution from 
outside their own school. Hence the breadth of the area of advertising. 

After selecting five candidates from the whole body of applicants, 
the committee—I think very cleverly—required that each one should 
write a scheme of instruction and management, under the conditions 
stated, for the new institution. These were lithographed and dis- 
tributed to the committee. On February eighth of this year they held 
a meeting to which the selected candidates were called. I was one of 
them, and had the pleasure of going home to my little family and 
announcing, to their extreme satisfaction, that I had been elected. I 
was complimented on the scheme that I had written, and was asked if 
I felt competent to carry it out, to which I was able confidently to reply 
in the affirmative. Upon a re-perusal, after the lapse of a good many 
years, I find that the principles of action I proposed in it were strictly 
in harmony with those I have followed generally all through my edu- 
cational career. 

Among the changes from the usage then prevailing, I find I recom- 
mended the following for the sake of the better graduating of the 
instruction, for inducing emulation, and for other reasons: The teach- 
ing of the boys and girls in the same classes; the making provision for 
the isolation of the respective classes; the providing of some class- 
rooms; the arrangement of a definite system in teaching all the sub- 
jects; the teaching of drawing as in the elementary schools; the dis- 
couragement of signing as a means of ordinary intercourse; the giving 
of prizes as an acknowledgment of and encouragement for progress ; 
the instituting of a pupil-teacher system for training teachers; periodi- 
cal examinations, both from within and without the school. 


(To be continued) 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Edited by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


GERMANY'’S PRESENT POSITION 
ON SIGNS * 


In the past any one who dared speak of 
signs as having any value at all in the oral 
education of the deaf might almost be said 
ipso facto to have been laid under suspicion. 
In order to forestall misconception, therefore, 
I take special occasion to announce at the out- 
set that the successful oral instruction of the 
deaf has been my life purpose. 

With this understanding I am prepared to 
ask, “Do signs, of any kind and under every 
condition, invariably constitute an antagonistic 
influence which the speech-teacher must put 
down in order to bring the deaf into full com- 
munity with the world at large?” The pre- 
vailing opinion once was that this question 
could be answered only in the affirmative. 
The teacher used every effort not only to 
avoid every movement that might be classified 
as a sign, but also considered it a prime duty 
to outroot all signs in his pupils. 

Now, ‘t is certain that this old-time attitude 
has undergone a change. We, or some of us, 
are arriving at the opinion that signs are not 
under all conditions a dangerous menace; that, 
indeed, the success of speech-teaching work 
depends more largely on other factors other 
than the negative work of destroying signs. 
(In speaking of “signs,” Direktor Steppuhn 
makes it plain that he refers to natural ges- 
tures, and not to the formal language of signs, 
the syntax, grammar, structure, and vocabu- 
lary of which are all foreign to ‘both the Eng- 
lish and German languages. 

This altered opinion is largely traceable to 
Heidsiek, before whose time the absolute sup- 
pression of all signs and gestures was con- 
sidered the highest ideal in the school for the 
deaf, When, in 1889, the late School Coun- 
cillor Cuppers declared before the Cologne 
Conference: “I don’t belong to those who are 
horrified at the sight of a sign,” his remark 
was almost unthinkable to his auditors. But 
since then the attitude toward signs has been 
growing more tolerant, as is seen in the reso- 
lution passed at the Augsburg Conference. 
While this Augsburg resolution called for the 
rigorous application of the pure oral method, 


*A paper read by Direktor Steppuhn, of 
Essen, at the Rhine Conference, 1910. ~ 


the strict suppression of signs among tlhe 
pupils on the playground and elsewhere out of 
the class-room was no longer insisted upon, 
It is to be said, however, that the general feel- 
ing over this compromise was one of dissatis- 
faction at the time. 

To such a degree has the old intolerant atti- 
tude toward signs been modified that at pres- 
ent it is even requested in some schools that 
teachers make a study of signs. Two promi- 
nent teachers have recently written extensively 
upon this topic. . Reuschert’s work, “Die 
Gebardensprache der Taubstummen,” is an ex- 
cellent pedagogical work, while that former 
opponent of signs, Herr Schneider,* is now a 
convinced believer in gestures, if not in the 
formal language of signs. 

When a teacher first enters upon his work 
of educating the deaf, he is immediately struck, 
with one peculiarity of his pupils, namely, their 
continual use of gestures. Consequently, it 
would be strange if he did not feel inclined to 
investigate this phenomenon more closely. On 
the other hand, those who look upon signs as 
an unmixed evil may hold the view that this 
phase of school life may be ignored. We may 
well question which viewpoint is correct. If 
signs really are hurtful to oral instruction 
should we on that ground ignore their nature? 
No; if we have to combat an enemy we shall 
first have to study his power. 

Be the teacher’s position toward signs what 
it may, if the pupil means more to him than 
a subject for experiment it is necessary to 
know his mental processes during the forma- 
tive period of language development, and to 
this understanding a study of signs offers an 
important aid, for the reason that before the 
deaf child learns to speak or know his letters 
he must of necessity make signs. Thence, by 
convention, is derived the sign-language. As 
Reuschert says: “The sign-language, like all 
other human languages, is the product of ob- 
servation, feelings, wants, and activities; thus it 
gives us a glimpse into the mental smithy where 
the thoughts and emotions of the deaf are forged 
into expressions. Thus a knowledge of signs 
becomes a key to the understanding of the 
mental life of our deaf pupils. Their inner- 
most ideas are incarnated in signs, and 
through them the life-wonder of the inner 


*See Tue Review for November, 1910, p. 
520. 


deep is made manifest.” Even the pure oral- 
ists now demand that the teacher know 
natural signs. Vatter writes: “Though it is 
endeavored to suppress signs in instruction, 
the teacher ought not to dare neglect the study 
of them.” 

In the new branch of pedagogical research, 
namely, child study, the deaf child has not, as 
far as I know, been duly considered. In all 
likeliness this omission is due to the profes- 
sional neglect of the study of signs. It would 
be quite appropriate to devote time to this 
purpose, and thereby to provide a valuable 
supplement to the child psychology. 

These reflections lead to my second thesis: 


“As a thorough knowledge of signs is 
the most natural means to a full under- 
standing of the idiosyncrasies of the deaf, 
the teacher of the deaf must, therefore, 
devote more time to this study than hith- 
erto.” 


And from this I come to my third thesis: 


“The sign is not to be escaped either in 
the instruction of or in intercourse with 
the deaf.” 


The corner-stone of all Schneider’s theories 
is this: “All understanding is derived through 
gestures,” not only among the deaf, but among 
the hearing as well. The human mind at- 
tempts to retain observations and thoughts; 
nearest to the mind lie the movements, inter- 
woven with the image-pictures, which pro- 
duced the observations and thoughts. The 
mind seizes these movements to form a lin- 
guistic sign, and thus the sign-gesture is cre- 
ated. When the observation acts in connec- 
tion with strong motor impressions, the striv- 
ing for an expression produces an involuntary 
or an imitated sound utterance which leads to 
the creation of a sound-language. At the in- 
ception of the mental and linguistic evolution 
stand the two important factors, the gesture 
and the sound. 

Schneider places as high a valuation on the 
social importance of speech-teaching to the 
deaf as does any of its warmest advocates, 
and he wants it cultivated as much as possible. 
But in this connection he emphasizes his con- 
viction that the one mode of expression does 
not militate against the other. On the con- 
trary, he maintains that as the gesture serves 
as a support for the idea it supports conse- 
quently the word also. Gestures do not in the 
least encumber or check the process of think- 
ing, according to his views; on the contrary, 
they further it in the mind of the deaf. He 
also has tried to investigate the importance of 
the articulate word both to the hearing and to 
the deaf. In the hearing individual Schneider 
finds that the capacity for expression by means 
of sound leads to the use of articulate speech 
as appealing to the acoustic sense. This 
process of speech-by-sound, however, does not 
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primitively characterize the thought-images. 
The word cannot be the carrier of the image; 
it acts only as a signal that is produced by 
touching an instrument. 

The enormous importance which the word 
has to the hearing is, however, by no means 
exhausted. Its great power lies in the influ- 
ence which the sense of hearing exercises over 
our feelings and thoughts. The esthetical 
effect of the word gives it predominance over 
the other media of expression. Hence it comes 
about that the spoken word is easy to apply 
and to acquire, and acts so directly that its 
paramount position among the hearing as a 
means of expression is certain. 

But its position in the intellectual inter- 
course of the deaf is quite different. To the 
deaf the articulate word is neither easy to 
learn nor to apply and its esthetic effect is nil, 
or almost nil. To the deaf the spoken word 
remains only an optical signal produced by the 
mouth. The hearing rely so much on the 
word that they are without training in pro- 
ducing definite gestures. 

The instruction of the deaf has to reckon 
with these facts which make it compulsory to 
teach the deaf the word-language in the most 
careful manner. Through a well-planned pro- 
cedure, resting on psychological understand- 
ing of the difficulty, the word must be made 
the medium of expression to the deaf, over 
which he acquires the best possible command 
and which he learns to appreciate and love. 

In this altered relation the word stands 
amicably at the side of the signs, but the word 
has lost its supremacy. 

So much for Schneider’s theories. 

The inference which Schneider draws from 
his theories is that “there exists sound-idea- 
association,” as Hill and his disciples have 
sought to prove; but that, instead of Hill’s 
recommendation to “give the pupil an ob- 
ject and join the sound-expression directly 
thereto,” the proceeding now should be: 

1. Record something to your pupil and 
arouse his sympathy with it. 

2. Guide the process of expression with psy- 
chological foresight, and combine the articu- 
late word in such a manner to the natural ges- 
ture expression that the one action spontane- 
ously arouses the other, and that both become 
the means of understanding. 

The famous resolution, passed at the Milano 
Congress in 1880, read: 


“Whereas, the simultaneous application 
of signs and sound-words involves the 
drawback that speech and lip-reading, as 
well as the acuteness of thought, are 
thereby impaired; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That the pure oral 
method is preferable.” 


Of course, Schneider does not admit the 
correctness of this view; still less does he ad- 
mit that lip-reading necessarily suffers in the 
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manner declared by the resolution. He asserts 
that lip-reading is too much looked at as a 
physiological activity of the eye, whilst we do 
not acquire a thorough understanding except 
by the psychological valuation of what pre- 
cedes. In other words, the full effect of lip- 
reading is attained only when the mental 
power of the pupil has so far developed 
through language-schooling that he conceives 
the idea through gestural images, and that he 
is able logically to analyze that idea and gram- 
matically to give it shape. It is also worth 
mentioning that Schneider thinks it advisable 
to introduce a new sort of hand-alphabet, a 
system of sound-signs, for use in instruction 
both in lip-reading and in language. For the 
better mastery of the formal side of language 
he advocates the use of gestures. 

I cannot follow Schneider in all of these 
theories. Personally I have been unable 
through self-observation to discover that all 
understanding comes through the understand- 
ing of gestures. I believe, however: 

1. That gestures may prove useful to begin- 
ners, especially to those with feeble intellect, 
for the explanation of notions; they are, more- 
over, useful to arouse self-activity in the pupil 
and to provoke an inclination for communica- 
tion, to make the images more keen, and to 
animate the instruction. 

2. But the importance of these qualities de- 
creases gradually (except in a few special 
cases) till the further application of gestures 
becomes positively injurious. 

In the hearing the need of using expressive 
movements and gestures disappears involun- 
tarily, parallel with the growth of command 
over language. This disappearance of inclina- 
tion for the employment of gestural expression 
of thought must be accelerated in the deaf for 
the sake of the growing development of articu- 
late speech, so that gestures gradually retreat 
and finally disappear. This goal is perhaps 
never to be attained with the feeble-minded 
deaf pupil, but where the normal deaf are con- 
cerned we must come to a point that the em- 
ployment of gestures is rendered superfluous, 
and that point is to be reached even in the first 
stage of school course. 

I say in the first stage of the school course. 
That means that signs should not be retained 
after the first year at school. The line of de- 
marcation cannot be fixed with minute exacti- 
tude. Even with the best will I cannot see any 
injustice to speech-teaching in using some ges- 
tures with the beginners. Therefore, my fourth 
thesis maintains that principle: 


“The natural gesture is to be applied 
with the feeble-minded through all stages 
of their education, but toward the normal 
deaf only during the first stage of instruc- 
tion, when articulate language has not 
been developed either in quantity or 


quality so far as to become.a proper 
means for instruction.” 
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Perhaps there still remain some words to be 
added in regard to sound-signs, the gestures 
used to facilitate lip-reading and the employ- 
ment of gestures in grammatical drill-work, 
As far as only definite, illustrative gestures are 
concerned to design the articulation-move- 
ments and positions of the organs of speech, 
there would be no reason for objection. J] 
would like to see an articulation teacher who 
never makes use of such signs! Where the 
question is of lip-reading and acquisition of 
language-form, there is, to my mind, no doubt 
that gestures must be suppressed, for when the 
hand speaks lip-reading cannot thrive. But 
what to do in regard to gestures in gram- 
matical instruction? Would it not directly 
lead to the repetition of de l’Epée’s system of 
artificial signs? 

And I now come to my fifth thesis: 


“Our educational purpose requires that 
the sign-language gradually and as far as 
possible retreat in the intercourse between 
our pupils, and that it be made compul- 
sory, but without the application of any 
lardship, that the exchange of thoughts 
be carried out orally.” 


We are all aware that in the intercourse of 
the deaf with the deaf the possibility of cor- 
rect lip-reading has its narrow limitations, and 
that gestures cannot entirely be discarded. If 
the entire suppression of gestures were re- 
quired, it would mean suppression of the in- 
terchange of ideas. Would the surrender of 
this strict prohibition against the use of any 
gestures mean to accede to an unlimited free- 
dom in their use? No; the supervisors must 
endeavor to induce the bigger pupils to use 
oral speech in their intercourse. 

My sixth thesis is: 


“Educational purposes may call for the 
aid of gestures even with pupils of ad- 
vanced grades.” 


Those who know how motionless and in- 
different the deaf often remain before the spo- 
ken word will also admit that no valid objec- 
tion can be made to the use of gestures in 
admonishing a pupil.* 


Thesis seven has been added only for the 
sake of completeness : 


“In the spiritual and religious care of 
the adult deaf, where language-questions 
are not concerned, but where higher pur- 
poses are aimed at, and, further, where a 
great assembly simultaneously is ad- 
dressed, a wide difference in whose gen- 
eral status may render the effect of the 
spoken word somewhat doubtful, it is only 
commendable to make a reasonable use of 


*This assertion of Direktor Steppuhn, in 
common with a number of others, will be in- 
stantly questioned by a number of American 
educators.—Ep. 


gestures in addition to an address by 
word of mouth.” 


Here we do not deal with children for 
whom the furtherance of articulate speech is, 
if not the main purpose, at least a very im- 
portant matter. Here the adult deaf enter in 
communication with us to receive instruction, 
moral strengthening, and religious uplift, The 
assembly is often large and the linguistic at- 
tainments of some of the audience are some- 
times incomplete. These circumstances and 
others of like sort make lip-reading difficult. 
It is therefore only in accordance with com- 
mon reason and humanity to employ gestures 
in connection with oral speech. 

Herewith I am ended with my exposition of 
particular aspects of a vexed question that 
may always create animated discussion among 
educators of the deaf and which, owing to 
Schneider’s theories, at the present moment is 
of special interest. It will be a long time yet 
before this question finds a final solution, and 
there are forebodings that Herr Schneider in 
all likelihood will attempt to see to it that this 
discussion shall be settled not any too soon.— 


The Humors of Language-Teaching. 


When a pupil comes to a new word in his 
reading lesson the context will usually suggest 
a meaning, often the right meaning. If this is 
reinforced by learning a general definition, and 
then using the new word in another sentence, 
the chances are that the meaning is then rea- 
sonably clear. But if words are presented ar- 
bitrarily, out of their thought relation, the 
definitions memorized, and the pupil be then 
reauired to use the words, the results are 
usually surprising to young teachers. Here 
are a few illustrations in point: 

Frantic—wild, frenzied; She gathered fran- 
tic flowers. 

Athlet’c—vigorous, strong; The butter is 
athletic. 

Clandestine—secret; We shall keep our own 
clandestines. 

Converge—to tend together; John and his 
sister converged the baby. 

Cordial—hearty; I have a cordial appetite. 

Convulsion—-a fit; Mary’s dress is a bad 
convulsion. 

Emaciate—to make thin; He emaciated the 
paint with turpentine —[American Journal of 
Education. ] 


Every minute, day and night during the en- 
tire year 13,000 letters and packages are 
dropped into the United States mails. The 
average American sends more pieces of mail 
and receives more than the average inhabitant 
of any other country on earth. 


A considerable number of the deaf are said 
to be taking up the occupation of mechanical 
dentistry. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Mission for the Deaf Eskimos of Greenland 


About a year ago a committee was appointed 
for the purpose of starting missionary work 
among the deaf Eskimos of Greenland. The 
membership of this committee was drawn 
from the clergymen for the congregations of 
the deaf at Copenhagen, with the Rev. Joh. 
Jorgensen as chairman. The contributions 
gathered by subcommittees of the deaf and 
their teachers now amount to 488 crowns 
($1 = 334 crowns). ‘There are on the east 
coast of Greenland about fifteen deaf Eskimos 
without any education. 

It is the intention to provide some religious 
instruction for these poor beings through the 
agency of a native missionary. The church 
authorities of Greenland have promised to 
send a young native clergyman to Copenhagen 
this winter to study. Even the deaf pupils of 
the Danish schools take great interest in this 
undertaking and contribute their spare pen- 
nies.—[A. H 


Salaries of German Teachers 


The Senate of Hamburg has proposed the 
following scale of salaries, to be paid respect- 
ively to the directors and teachers of the 
board schools for the hearing and to those in 
— of the schools for the deaf and the 

ind: 

Board schools: For female teachers, mini- 
mum of 1,700 marks, maximum of 3,000 marks, 
there being five triennial increases of 200 
marks and one of 300 marks. For male teach- 
ers, minimum of 2,500 marks, maximum of 
5,000 marks, there being seven triennial in- 
creases of 300 marks and one of 400 marks. 
For principals, minimum of 4,600 marks, maxi- 
mum of 6,600 marks, there being four triennial 
increases of 500 marks. 

Schools for the deaf or the blind: For teach- 
ers, a minimum of 3,200 marks, maximum 
5,400 marks, there being six triennial increases 
of 300 marks and one of 400 marks. For 
directors, minimum of 10,000 marks, with two 
increases of 1,000 marks each. As will be 
seen, the pay for the teachers of atypical chil- 
dren is higher than that of the normal child’s 
teacher.—[A. H.] 


Deaf Inventors. 


Minnesota has two deaf graduates who are 
getting rich as the result of successful inven- 
tions. Mr. A. R. Spear has invented and is 


manufacturing an envelope clasp for mailing 
catalogues, seeds, samples, etc., and Mr. Anton 
Schroeder is manufacturing a screen-hanger, 
a sash-hanger, and a window fastener of his 
own invention, all of which are marvels of 
= and convenience.—[Kentucky Stand- 
ard. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


The Age for Speech and Language Develop- 
ment 


The following is an extract from an article 
in “The Youth’s Companion” by President G. 
Stanley Hall on “The Age of Efficiency”: 

“Every age of life excels all others in cer- 
tain respects. Never, for instance, will the 
brain grow in size and weight so fast as it 
grows during the first year of life, after which 
the rate slows down until the tenth year, when 
the brain itself weighs nearly as much as it 
ever will. Again, never can the basis of speech 
development be so well laid as during the 
second year, when the vocabulary is greatly 
extended. The increase of activity will never 
be at quite so rapid a rate as during the third 
year. 

“Several investigators think credulity reaches 
its maximum about the fourth year, after 
which the critical spirit begins to act. During 
the next two years several children’s diseases 
attain their highest percentages. From eight 
to twelve approximately are the best vears for 
mechanical drill, discipline, and habituation. 
By ten, verbal memory has reached as high a 
point of efficiency as it will ever attain.” 

In response to an inquiry, President Hall 
writes THE REVIEW: 

“The basis of my statement about speech 
development in the second year is found in 
the now pretty copious literature devoted to 
the development of the vocabularies of infants. 
I presume there are a number of score of these, 
which I am résuméing in a book which I am 
preparing. I have done a good deal of this 
study myself. This brings out the point about 
the second year of life. The other statement 
about the efficiency of verbal memory of the 
tenth year is based on another line of experi- 
mentation and observation, which is perhaps 
still more extended, although more of this 
work has been done in European schools and 
laboratories than here.” 


The Facts about “Deaf” Beggars 


Impostors do a great injury to the deaf. 
The constant sight of beggars soliciting alms 
on the plea of deafness tends to create an un- 
favorable opinion of the deaf among the pub- 
lic, who usually have no suspicion of the fact 
that the beggar can hear as well as they can 
themselves. There may be professional beg- 
gars who are really deaf, though we do not 
know of a single one in the State of Kentucky; 


but the fact of deafness is no excuse for beg- 
ging. At every State school for the deaf in 
America trades are taught by which the deaf 
can support themselves after leaving school, 
and as large a per cent of the educated deaf 
as of the hearing do so. When they finish 
school they have, thanks to the trades-teaching 
departments, little difficulty in securing posi- 
tions, and they settle down into quiet, useful 
citizens—so quiet, in fact, that numbers of peo- 
ple in the community may not know that they 
have deaf people in their midst. 

The deaf are just as self-respecting as any 
other class of people, and have the heartiest 
contempt for any one who trades on his deaf- 
ness in any way. 

It is a shame that a quiet, industrious, de- 
serving class of people must bear the odium of 
the misdeeds of these impostors, and whenever 
possible the law should be invoked.—[The 
Kentucky Standard.] 


The Chinese Deaf and the Golden Rule 


We have received a letter criticising our 
appeal for money for the school at Chefoo, 
China. It says: 

“The schools in China may go to seed. It’s 
the schools right here at home that need our 
attention.” 

We think our critic’s position 
narrow. 

Suppose the early educators of the deaf in 
this country had said: “We have all we can 
do to educate our hearing children, without 
bothering with the deaf. Let them go.” Where 
would many of the refined, educated deaf of 
this country be today? 

The condition of many of the deaf in China 
is horrible. Not a few are practically thrown 
into the street, or sold, the parents being under 
the impression that nothing can be done with 
them. To remove this prejudice and educate 
the children means everything to these unfor- 
tunates. The deaf of this country today are 
in no such dire need as are the Chinese. 

Some one has said: “The Chinese govern- 
ment should educate its deaf.” Very true, but 
saying so is not going to convince the emperor 
and his people of the fact. It is necessary to 
show the Chinese people that the deaf can be 
taught and made useful citizens, and that is 
what Mrs. Mills and her assistants are doing. 
Already some of the better class of Chinese 
are taking an interest in the school, and we 
hope before many years that the government 


extremely 
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of that empire will undertake the education of 
the deaf and that further assistance from this 
country will not be necessary. But until that 
time help is needed and should be given. 

No one who knows Mrs. Mills (and the 
writer of this has known her thirty years) 
doubts that her aims are the highest and mo- 
tives unselfish. 

To assist this school is more than philan- 
thropy—it’s humanity. We are glad to help.— 
[The Observer. ] 


The Significance of “English Methods” 


One of the foremost men of the country has 
declared that there are few habits more valu- 
able in practical life than the habit of good 
English. 

The habit of good English! Mentally em- 
phasize the first two words. 

The reading of good literature is a great 
help in forming a standard of good English. 
The memorizing of poetry is also a help. But 
neither of these two is enough without prac- 
tise. We must speak good English in order to 
form the habit of good English—[West Vir- 
ginia Tablet.] 


Farming for the Deaf? 


The Alabama School for the Deaf has 
started in to teach farming scientifically, but 
we are wondering how it can be done when 
the bulk of the farming operations comes in 
vacation. We are great believers in farming 
theoretically, and we know some good deaf 
people who are making it pay practically. We 
do try to give our boys a little something along 
these lines, even with our limited space and 
opportunities, but here in Colorado the season 
is short and almost nothing in the way of culti- 
vation can be taught outside a greenhouse 
before school closes the first of June—[Colo- 
tado Index.] 


Letters from Home 


If parents wish to give their absent ones 
pleasure, they should make a practise of writ- 
ing at regular intervals. Some of our pupils 
have thoughtful friends in this respect, while 
others are neglected to the extent that they 
do not hear from home during the whole of 
the nine months. Letters are delivered each 
morning in the chapel, and to have this daily 
reminder of home friends does not alone bring 
Pain to those forgotten, but to the fortunate 
ones who are so frequently in receipt of let- 
ters. We ask most earnestly that parents and 
friends make a practise of writing at least once 
a month, but oftener if they wish. 

If you cut your child away from home ties 
absolutely and entirely for nine months you 
cannot hope to retain that love and filial at- 
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tachment which is by nature due to parents. 
Childhood is the susceptible age and friends 
at home should do their share in impressing 
their children along the lines of duty and re- 
spect for high ideals—[Silent Echo. ] 


Successful Deaf Farmers 


Many years ago Willie Payne went to Texas 
with only a five-dollar bill in his pocket. By 
and by he bought a three hundred and an 
eighty-four-acre farm, employed some negroes, 
each working on forty acres, with two mules 
and some implements. He makes between two 
and three thousand dollars annually. Willie 
Spradlin, another deaf boy, went to the Lone 
Star State very poor, settled on a farm, 
worked industriously and now makes from 
$1,200 to $3,600 clear profit a year.—[Mary- 
land Bulletin.] 


The Reason for Foolish Questions 


The editor of the Hoosier, during the two 
months vacation, by actual count, was called 
upon eight times to say, “No, we do not use 
the raised letters. Our children read the same 
kind of print you read.” This school has been 
in existence longer than any other State insti- 
tution except the university, and yet appar- 
ently intelligent people, in this year of 1919, 
ask if we use raised letters to teach the deaf! 

Only one explanation for such ignorance 
has occurred to the writer. The boys and 
girls go out from this school so well equipped 
to take their places among the self-supporting 
multitude that they do so without attracting 
attention.—[Silent Hoosier.] 


The Sense for Sound in the Deaf 


Have the deaf, even the born deaf, a sense 
of sound? Certainly they have. Tell them. 
that a cow moos, a dog barks, a cat mews, a 
cock crows. They will manifest no surprise; 
they have probably felt all these sounds, and 
noted the difference. They know the report of 
fire-arms and the noise made by a chair or 
other hard body falling on the floor. They 
recognize also the screech of the steam whistle 
that is not far away. In fact, many little noises 
that hearing people scarcely notice, annoy the 
deaf when they wish for quiet. But one curi- 
ous fact is, they cannot locate the noise. They 
do not know whether it is overhead, down- 
stairs, behind them, or in front of them.— 
[Silent Worker.] 


Miss Mary Woolslayer, a graduate of the 
Utah School for the Deaf, is pursuing a course 
of studies at the university of that State. The 
young lady is totally deaf, making her case all 
the more remarkable.—[ Wisconsin Times.] 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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DUST UNDER THE RUG—(continued) 


OHEJOlafs 
Nobody came_ in answer to her knock. When she had tried 


again and again, she made up her mind _ that nobody lived there; 


and she opened the door andwalkedin, thinking that she would 


Stay all night. 


As soon as she had stepped into the house, she started back 


in surprise; for there before her she saw twelve little beds 
JWOJSEWOH 
with the bedclothes all tumbled; twelve little dirty 
plates on a very dusty table, and the floor of the room so 
dusty that you could have drawn a picture on it. 
‘‘Dear me!” said the little girl, this will never do!” and 


as soon as she had warmed her hands, shesetto work to make 


wslotsojyrol 
the room tidy. 


She washed the plates, she made up the beds, she swept the 


[0630] 

oor, she straightened the great rug in front of the fire- 
ws 
place, and set the twelve little chairs in a half circle 
around the fire; and just as she had finished, the door opened 


and in walked twelve of the queerest little people she had ever 


seen, 
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[WOFW- 


They were just about as tall as a carpenter’s rule, and all 
QLBMIWTO - 
wore yellow clothes; | and when Minnie saw this, she knew that 


they must be the dwaris_ — who kept the gold in the heart of the 


mountain. 


QlW Jwotalwi 
‘‘Well!” said the dwarfs all together, for they always spoke 


together and in rhyme, 


‘‘Now is n't this a sweet surprise? 


Sfofiwfatwo wBlwlsIw 
We really can't believe our eves!” 


Then they spied Minnie, and cried in great astonishment :— 


Who can this he, so fatr and mild? 
JWOTWOW 
Our helper 1s a stranger child.” 


ts {3- 
Now when Minnie saw the dwarfs, shecame to meetthem. ‘‘if 


Jrswlowslwloaof 
you please,” shesaid, I'm little Minnie Gray; and I’m looking 


for work because my dear mother is sick. | came in here when 


the night drew near and——”’ here all the dwarfs laughed, 


and called out merrily :— 


You found our room a sorry sight, 
But you have made it clean and bright.” 


(To be continued) 
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BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 


BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,’’ delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of the mbols is. 
explained in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “Method of 
Teaching the Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For a quick introduction to the system, see ‘‘English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons’? (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used actives ay with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address F. W. Booth, Superintendent. 
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